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Life is a Gift 


A woman who drove her life with a firm hand 


“You got up much faster than you fell, therein lies the value of what is 
written here.” 


FERNANDO ALONSO, Formula One racing driver 


“Maria is a person that can fool you. Her innocent smile hides a 
woman with an unparalleled determination, a strong sense of discipline 
and an amazing work ethic. People think the accident changed her, 
that it has made her even better. It’s not true. All that has happened is 
that people now know her better. Maria has always been a machine 
that stops at nothing because nothing is a problem for her. | don’t 
know about the rest of you, but she always convinces me with her 
smile.” 


PEDRO DE LA ROSA, Formula One racing driver 


“| had the pleasure of teaming up with you in the Maserati Trofeo as 
co-pilot for the Formula One Spanish Grand Prix in 2005. | enjoyed 
sharing a car with you; | witnessed your competitiveness, speed and 
great determination. It’s one of the races of which | have some of the 
fondest memories.” 


MARC GENE, Formula One racing driver 


“Dear Maria, you have always served as an example because of your 
tenacity and determination to reach the top, you have my complete 
admiration. But | have been even more surprised with your courage 
and strength in overcoming this test that fate has placed in your path. 

Thank you for your example and | am proud to be considered 
among your friends.” 

CARLOS SAINZ, racing driver 

“To be able to transform a personal tragedy into positive energy and 
be more radiant than before requires an incredible spirit which 
deserves respect and admiration. Maria is a wonderful example for all 
of us and it has been a privilege knowing her.” 


MICHELE MOUTON, president of the Women in Motorsport Commission of 
FIA 


“To win again. | have always believed that we keep learning each day 
of our life and that we never stop until we leave this world. My own 
experience with Maria has taught me that in life having more or having 
less is neither an advantage nor an obstacle.No matter what we have, 
we are destined to fight like superheroes to fulfil our desire for 
happiness. | have been a fan of Maria before and after the accident, 
because she has given us a master class in struggle, suffering and 
work at each point in her life. A career in car racing and an accident 
are only events for a winner in life who with more or less will always try 
to win again.” 

JAIME ALGUERSUARI, Formula One racing driver 


“So many years giving it all to gain a tenth of a second and in a single 
tenth of a second almost losing it all. Fate didn’t realize that Maria was 
used to swimming against the tide and she mocked it. Now, her life is 
no longer measured in milliseconds, it’s measured in smiles, hers and 
the ones of those around her.” 


ANTONIO LOBATO, journalist, Director of Formula One broadcasting for 
Antena 3 TV (Spanish television channel). 


“Maria de Villota is an example of how a human being, in times of 
great difficulty, can demonstrate such courage, strength and greatness 
that it touches us all. Maria inspires us to believe in our true potential 
and in our ability to successfully cope with the challenges life throws at 


” 


us. 
DR. MARIO ALONSO PUIG, General and digestive system surgeon and writer 
of the book Reinventing Yourself. 

“Dear Maria, our injuries have brought us closer together and from that 
perspective | can only congratulate you on the example of maturity and 


overcoming adversity which you have given all of us during the time 
you have spent in the ‘spit stop’. One also wins races there and it is 
clear that you are now in ‘pole position’ to win the race of your own life. 
Thank you, you have our full support.” 


JUAN JOSE PADILLA, bullfighter 
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Then one day you realize you've lived your life asleep, 
you've wandered blind, only half feeling. If an accident 
hasn't interrupted your life, go on dreaming, observing, 
strolling, risking and loving. But, if an accident has 
interrupted your life even for a moment, you know what 
we’re talking about. This book is for you. 


I was a racing driver. I was always racing around a lot, on and off the 
track, at such high speeds that the drops of misery bounced off of me. 
And not because they weren’t near me, but because all I wanted to do 
was race, move forward, hit my next target and fulfil my dream. And 
that’s when you don’t see, you don’t look, your heart barely feels 
because you don’t give anything time to penetrate the armour you’ve 
been forging all your life, layer by layer, that makes you stronger, 


blinder, clumsier and inert. 


Having a life-threatening accident can be a terrible experience, but if 
you survive and are able to live in dignity, it can be a wonderful gift. It 
can be something that takes you back to your childhood, removing not 
only years but also that heavy armour; something that redirects your 
vision soul-ward and helps you feel as if you were just born. And in fact 
you have been reborn. 


You weep more, yes, you become thankfully weak, although 
sometimes it hurts so much that all you want to do is go back to racing 
around. But I’m not going to forsake those who are crying out in silence 
for my help. Because most people, as was my case before, don’t hear 
them. Now, ever since I became one of them, I cannot and do not want 
this pain to go away: I only want to be a better person, and I’m truly 
grateful for being able to feel them, the ill and the healthy. 
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Introduction 
It’s because I’m a hard-headed woman that I have the opportunity to 
share with you part of my life story in this book. I’m going to laugh, if 
you allow me, at this rather gruesome joke, because it was my hard 
head that saved my life. Countless times throughout my childhood, and 
even later, I heard my parents say, “What a hard-headed daughter we 
have!” Thankfully, they were right. 


I decided to write this book because I have an important message for 
you. And also because, selfishly, I never want to forget what this 
accident has meant to me. There’s nothing terrible or morbid in it. It’s 
like life itself: incredible, surprising, difficult, beautiful... It carries you 
to the limit at times; to a line that is so thin that you don’t know which 
side of it you’re on. Yes, dear reader, it gives you the chance to feel life’s 
pulse again, as if you had just been born. It allows you to feel every 
heartbeat as if it were your first and to live a more alert, happier, more 


meaningful and aware life. 


But tonight I didn’t get out of bed to tell you this. I got out of bed 
because, like so many other nights, I feel a pain in my chest that no 
medicine can relieve. Today, like so many other days, I have lived, read, 
and interiorized the misfortunes of people I know and those I don't; 
misfortunes that trouble me and keep me awake. These stories, other 
people’s stories, were there before my accident, but I only noticed them 
in passing. It was as if they were behind a shop window and couldn’t 
touch me. Now I feel their grief almost as if it were my own, and I feel a 
bitter yet healthy pain when I try to rest and let my mind go blank. 

That’s when I try to concentrate on the tempo of Rodrigo’s breathing 
in his peaceful slumber, to calm my own breathing and be able to sleep. 
But some nights that’s impossible, my head won’t let me. 

You may be thinking, “It must be tough!” And if you’re not, Ill tell 
you: it is tough, because now I’m in the same boat as all the people who 


are sick and who share their suffering with me. I feel for them and I 
respect them so much that I’ve set up a new team with them: the Team 
of the Courageous Ill. Unlike other World Championships there is no 
competition with other teams, however, it is nonetheless real and 
surprising; a championship in which you can learn life’s most important 


lessons. 


What a pity that words don’t do us justice: rather than sick, one-eyed, 
cripples... I would say: fighters, resilient ones, brave ones... 


But my team’s most outstanding feature is that we’re special human 
beings because we can stop time, feel every heartbeat as if it were the 
first, see more clearly with a single eye and smile, even when our 
problems may dwarf even the biggest of troubles. And best of all: we can 
feel empathy with the entire “ward,” because there, yes, there we’re all 
equal: ill before we got here and from now on, brave ones, chosen by 
destiny. 


It’s from here that we connect with the rest of you; the healthy, who 
may nonetheless have had an accident of your own whether eviction, 
bankruptcy, divorce or insurmountable grief. We’re stronger than even 
we thought. If we can win the race back to life and stay on the track, so 
can you. We’re in this together. 


Some people think that I’m especially sensitive because my accident 
happened so recently. Barely a year has gone by... But that’s exactly 
why I’m writing this book now, because I don’t want time to dull what I 
feel, see and think at this very moment. I don’t want this pain and this 
joy over being alive to go away, as everything else in life does. No, this 
accident cannot be forgotten. I don’t want it to fade away. 

The important message I want to share with you is something that I 
believe I’m not the only one to have experienced, because I have friends 
who have lived through similar situations. What I need to say is that 


until your very last breath, you can decide to go on fighting or to jump 
ship. I didn’t see a tunnel or a light. I believe in God, but I didn’t see 
anyone or hear anyone say anything. And yet I was battling in that 
operating room to a point of exhaustion beyond words. And yes, I 
decided to keep on fighting. It’s not easy because you don’t know that 
you’re fighting for your life, no way! My brain dreamt a different reality. 
But, you know what? That dream was my life, who I am, and I was sure 
that the people I love were there with me. I say all this with the deepest 
respect; I’m not saying that others who have passed away could have 
stayed, no. I’m just saying that I could have passed away, that I feel I 
could have given up, but my very being, my soul, decided to keep 
fighting. 

It’s not only living that’s a decision. From my experience, I would say 
that to some extent, dying is also a decision. 


For me, this book is a hurrah, a cheer for life because, as I have said, I 
feel that I have an adult’s brain with the sensitivity of a child. I no 
longer like to watch violent films: they affect me much more than 
before. A gaze means much more to me now than a diamond. I pray 
every night for those who have suffered as I have and don’t feel strong 
enough to go on. I believe that life is a moment, a gift, and that it 
shouldn’t be taken too seriously because not even our own life is our 
own. We’re so insignificant... 


So, with this blend of fuels in my engine, I’m going to make my story 
explode and I hope that my petrol will propel you as well. I hope that 
without having an accident like mine, you can feel the joy of being alive 
and enjoy the gift of life. 


The accident 
Addenbrooke Hospital, 


England, 3 July 2012. 
Dreaming keeps us alive 
| feel | need silence, rest. | want them to stop, to finish. | plead without 
words for them to leave me alone. 


Although | hear no sounds around me, | feel pounding in my head 
that won’t stop. It’s as if all the neurons in my brain were working non- 
stop, bringing on a kind of exhaustion much more intense than | have 
ever felt before. 


I’m exhausted, but | know | have to make an effort, give it my all and 
keep going. | can’t falter now, not now, because this is the ultimate test 
of my career: I’m doing the FIA’s1 Formula One Mental Test. 


I’ve worked hard for many years to make my dream come true and | 
know that once this nightmare is finally over, I'll not only be able to 
prove my worth and occupy my place in Formula One, but I'll also 
qualify as an official driver and earn the FIA badge. 


| can’t stand it any longer; I’m lying flat on my back with my head full 
of sensors and with some kind of “snakes” winding around my legs. It 
must be part of the test: | have to keep them off me by moving the 
accelerator and the brake pedals with my feet, a kind of reflex action, 
while my head keeps giving them all the information they need... 


“Maria, this is the first time we’re running the Formula One Mental 
Test on a woman. We have lots of information on how male Formula 
One drivers’ brains work, but nothing on female ones. We need you to 
endure it for as long as you can.” 

| feel very tired, I’ve already been at it for several hours, but I’m 
determined to put my heart and soul into this last test. They tell me 
that Lewis Hamilton, who was the last one to do it, lasted for eight 


hours. | have to better his mark, or at least equal those eight endless 
hours. 


I’m in one of the FIA’s dark blue rooms where everyone who walks 
by carries a folder, taking notes. But they don’t make eye contact with 
me, as if their job shouldn't get in the way of mine. | don’t remember 
how | got here. All | know is that | was brought in an air ambulance 
where my vital statistics were monitored before the test started so that 
no information would be lost: the typical Formula One procedure, 
absolute control. | know that Rodrigo, my boyfriend, was in the plane 
too, but he acted as if he were a doctor, talking about my physical 
condition with someone else and not talking to me at all. 


Hours go by and the suffering gets worse and worse. | feel that | 
want to let go, that | need to rest, that | can’t go on. | find it difficult to 
breathe, I’ve never felt so tired; it’s as if my life were slipping away, 
every breath is a victory. | can’t bear it anymore. I’m beyond what | 
believed | could stand, but | can’t tell them that I’m giving up. 


A female FIA voice tells me, “Keep up the good work, Maria, keep it 
up!” She’s the only one who talks to me. | think that since she’s a 
woman, she wants me to pass this test, but | have no strength left. She 
keeps encouraging me, and I’m starting to get angry with her because 
she can’t imagine the effort I’m making to pass this test. 


| feel like telling her, “Enough! Turn everything off, leave my head 
alone, take those ropes off my legs, | can’t stand it any longer!” 


Then, when I’m about to give up, | feel a banging in my head, as if 
someone were hammering a nail into it. “Cut it out! Stop!” but the 
technicians tell me, “Maria, you’ve passed the test; we’re going to put 
the badge in your head. It’s like a microchip, it's so small that no one 
will notice it; but all Formula One drivers have one although no one 
knows it.” “All right then, if it has to be that way,” and | let them finish. 


But when the hammering starts for a second time, | get very angry, but 
I’m told, “Since you've resisted more than 8 hours, you get two 
badges.” How was | going to refuse that? 


Lying there in the Experiment Hall, | felt as though I'd given all | had 
to pass the test and | vomit from sheer fatigue; | think “if | vomit again 
I'll die, literally, | can’t stand it any longer, the pain is so intense. | have 
no more strength, not even to move, | can barely breathe and | need to 
pee, but | can’t do that in front of all the FIA inspectors; what’s more, | 
don’t have any strength to sit up, much less get to the toilet.” They tell 
me, “Go ahead, pee,” and | think to myself, “How am | going to pee on 
myself, in front of all these people?” I'll hold it in. | want to get out of 
here! I’ve passed the test and all | want is to see my family. | know 
they’re waiting for me on the other side of the glass observation 
screen. | want to leave this damn exam behind. So, | pee on myself, 
terribly embarrassed, and they take me out of there. 


That’s what ran through my mind during several operations: 
subconscious mental constructs mixed with touches of reality. I’ve never 
talked about this before to anyone outside my inner circle of family and 
friends, because the scenario I imagined was so real to me, and at the 
same time so like a fantasy, that it took me some time to accept that it 
was all just a dream. At the time, believing that I was taking a mental 
exam for the FIA that would prove my worth as a Formula One driver 
was the challenge I needed to go on living. That’s what came to my 
rescue, instilling strength in me when I wanted to give up and in fact 
helping me fight for my life. 
Touches of reality 

In Formula One, drivers’ physical fitness is examined very thoroughly 
and the tests they have to pass are known for being highly demanding 


and extremely intense. 


Two weeks before my accident I was at McLaren, where I underwent a 


medical and physical check-up to measure my performance. They did all 
the tests in the same day. The bicycle stress test, where soaked in sweat 
I pedalled until my legs no longer responded, was conducted in a room 
with two trainers and a computer logging the data. After that I had to do 
a series of pull-ups, squats, abdominals, lumbar exercises and a running 
speed test. Then, after I was good and tired, I had to do some reflex and 
concentration tests sitting in front of a computer so they could record 
my reactions and decision-making under those circumstances. 


All the while, I had to deal with the added stress of knowing that I 
was the first woman to be there and that my scores would be compared 
to those of the most successful drivers: Fernando Alonso, Lewis 
Hamilton and Jenson Button. Those were some really tough hours, but 
that’s what you train and prepare yourself for every day. 


All that, however, was nothing compared to the exhaustion I felt 
when I returned from my life-saving journey in the operating room. I was 
so weary that I was unable to turn over in bed without help. 


I was in a coma for 5 days and had three operations: over thirty hours 
of surgery in all. “Thanks to the fact that you were in good shape 
Maria,” the surgeons later told me, “we could go on operating, because 
your heart held out well.” 

| decide to live 
I was in critical condition when I went into the operating room. While I 
was dreaming, I underwent several high-risk surgical procedures to 
mend the head and brain injuries caused by the crash. The first and 
most important operation lasted for seventeen hours. My family couldn’t 
believe that I was still alive. 1 underwent two more operations for facial 
reconstruction, which was also important and absolutely necessary. 


And why did I have that dream? What did it mean, then? I believe 
that our brains must very wisely choose a surreal scenario to drive us to 
subconsciously fight with all our might. I think that although I’m very 


attached to my family and deeply in love, my brain decided to invent 
the FIA test because it knew I would fight hard for what I’ve always 
longed to be: a Formula One driver. For me it was so real that when I 
woke up I couldn’t believe that I was somewhere else. I was even very 
happy to know that I’d proved my mettle, that I’d passed the damn test 
and earned my badges! I presume that if I had had children, I would 


have gone into a dream to save them: who knows? 


No one from the FIA was in the Intensive Care Unit (ICU), but there 
was one woman, my nurse, who supported me in my struggle. And I 
didn’t really have snakes on my legs, just tape wrapped around them to 
stimulate the circulation after having been immobilized for so long. The 
sensors I had on my head were real, though: they had to monitor my 
brain. And my badge... my badge was a pressure gage. Although I never 
saw it, because it was removed before I woke up, my brother and sister 
told me about it: it looked like a spark plug jutting out of my head. 


Only four things in my dream were real: the duration, the nurse, and 
most importantly for me, my family, who were watching the “test” 
through a glass observation screen. The fourth is one of the reasons for 
writing this book: I could have given up but I decided to go on fighting. 
As I said before, we don’t only decide to live: we can also subconsciously 
decide to die. 

But let’s go back to where it all started. 

Another rainy day in the UK 
That July morning I was scheduled for a Formula One test drive at 
Duxford Airfield. 

It was part of my job, and it was conducted there on a landing strip 
because race track practice is limited in Formula One. 

It was a day I’d been waiting for. It was all set up for me to test 
specific parts of the car that would be used in the forthcoming Grand 


Prix at Silverstone. That day marked another milestone in my career; it 
wasn’t a particularly hard day, but for me it was a very important one. 


When racing drivers get into a car they don’t feel fear. Not because 
we're crazy, but because we work thoroughly through every detail, 
every control, every safety measure. That gives us the feeling that 
everything is under control. 


That day it wasn’t. I’ve relived that nightmare second by second, 
asleep and awake, time and again, and there was nothing that I could 
have done to change the outcome. 


Shortly after my test drive began at Duxford Airfield, a death 
certificate would be issued: mine. 


The One Up There didn’t want to call me yet, though, and now all I 

want is for what happened to me to never happen again. 
Before and after 

An ambulance arrived at Addenbrooke hospital. Although the hospital 
was nearby, it had taken a while to get there after the accident occurred. 
They had stopped twice because your writer, whose death had been 
certified by the police, was losing her life. I arrived with my face 
severely damaged, but alive, accompanied by Isabel, my older sister. 


Isabel signed the paper showing my pre-surgery X-ray; looking at it 
now, I must admit that it was horrible. My sister was faced with a very 
difficult decision: to consent to the surgery without knowing who would 
be operating or if I would live, or to have me taken to another hospital. 
But there was no time to waste, the situation was very serious. She 
walked by my side up to the door of the operating room and stayed 
there waiting, all alone. The rest of my family was in Spain. 

My parents, my brother Emilio and my boyfriend Rodrigo jumped on 
a flight as soon as they heard about the accident. Isabel later told me 
that she phoned home when she saw me move slightly. She didn’t know 


whether it would last very long, but she thought, “This is definitely the 
moment to phone home.” My dad answered the phone. Isabel didn’t tell 
him much, just enough to neither confuse nor lie. She only said, 
“Maria’s had a serious accident and I don’t know if she’s going to live. 


Come as soon as you can.” 


My dad decided not to tell my mum the whole truth, so he simply said 
that I’'d been injured. My mum didn’t want to ask. She was supposed to 
pack for just a day, but she thought better of it and took all they’d need 
for a week. She had had a feeling that something would happen that 
morning and my dad had told her a few minutes before the call, “Calm 
down Isabel, today is the one day you needn’t worry.” 


My mum later recalled that on the plane my dad and brother looked 
as if they were sleeping, but in fact they got no rest: they were praying 
with their eyes closed to concentrate on their prayers, thinking that 
their most sincere prayers, the prayers from their souls, would save me. 
Besides, with their eyes closed, they wouldn’t weep in front of my mum. 


They all came to the hospital; Rodrigo, my boyfriend, travelled on his 
own. He was jogging in a park in Madrid when Isabel phoned him and 
he didn’t see the missed call until he got to his locker. My sister told him 
how serious the accident had been. Rodrigo left work with no warning 
or explanation and had his best friend, Martin, drive him to the airport 
while he made a flight reservation from his mobile phone. 


They all met up at the emergency ward in Cambridge. Nobody has 
told me about their wait: I imagine that what they felt just then can’t be 
put into words. 


After 13 hours of surgery, they started to lose hope. They believed 
that I’d died and they waited in silence. After 17 hours they were 
informed that I’d pulled through the surgery but that I was in critical 
condition and that the consequences of the accident were devastating 


for a young woman. 


Given my terrible condition, only my parents and my sister were 


allowed in to see me. Those details I prefer to keep to myself. 


But I was alive. 
7 July 2012, 7:00 PM 
Before getting into the car I had the accident in, I remember my sister 
Isabel telling me for no reason, “I have a feeling something good is 
going to happen on the 7th, you’ll see.” Everyone in my family likes the 


number 7. 


Four days after the accident, on 7 July at 7:00 PM, my family was at 
my bedside and very concerned because the doctors didn’t know 
whether I would be able to move my hands or feet, or speak again. The 
truck’s tail lift had damaged the right frontal lobe of my brain. This 
could also result in difficulties with task management or even 
personality disorders. 


The doctor asked me if I could move my hands and I responded... by 
moving them! Then, he asked me if I could move my feet, but I couldn't. 
My sister Isabel, in despair, said, “Marfa, move your ‘fiofios’.” (Canary 
Island slang for ‘feet’ that we’d picked up from my sister-in-law and used 
because we thought it sounded funny). And I did. I don’t know how 


much later, but I also started to speak. 


Since I thought I was at work, I began speaking in English. Everyone 
was enormously relieved to hear me, but were concerned because I 
wasn’t talking to them about anything but “work.” The doctor looked at 
my mum and said, “Talk to her, maybe she’ll recognize you.” She did so, 
but I answered asking for silence, “Shhhhhh! Mom, I’m working.” At 
least ’'d recognized her, but no-one could understand my reaction and 
they all feared it was a consequence of the accident. 

They save my life... | lose an eye 


What I remember about 7 July is that I didn’t know what day it was or 
where I was. When I woke up I saw a young man in a white coat, rather 
too young to be a doctor and quite handsome, sitting on a chair next to 
my bed. My parents and brother and sister were also there. 


“Maria,” he said with a French accent in English, “do you know where 
you are?” I remembered the recent places I’d been to, but then I 
thought, “I think the FIA mental test was in Canada,” so I replied, 
“Canada.” He said, “We’re in Cambridge, Maria, do you remember you 
had an accident?” That was when I remembered the aerodynamics test 
I’d done not long ago with my team and that I had crashed at low speed. 
I thought Id lost consciousness. 


The doctor went on to say, “The accident was very serious, Maria, we 
didn’t know if we were going to be able to save your life.” 


And then he added, “Maria, we weren’t able to save your eye.” That’s 
when I realized I couldn’t open my right eye, it didn’t move, not even 
the eyelid. 


I was still weak and groggy, so now I have a clearer idea of what went 
on than I did then. I said, “Doctor, are you a surgeon?” He nodded. Then 
I asked, “Do you need both hands to operate?” Again he nodded. I went 
on “Well, I’m a Formula One driver and I need both eyes to drive.” He 
insisted, “Maria, we’ve saved your life, we’re very pleased, it wasn’t 


easy.” 


Before the poor doctor left, I asked him, in a tone that was more 
anguished than angry, “Why did you take my eye?” and I added, “That 
should have been my decision,” I repeated, “my decision...” 

A gaze that touches my soul 
I started to only think of my eye. I cried while feeling that my family 
kissed me with their gaze. I believe I still cried from both eyes, at least 
that is how I felt it. Since then I only cry with one. 


I was exhausted. 


I still recall the look on the face of my parents, my brother, and my 
sister, who stared at me as if witnessing a miracle. They didn’t cry, their 
eyes only sparkled. Think of the gaze of someone who witnesses a 
miracle. Well, that’s the gaze I felt and that touched my soul. The eyes 
of my dad, my brother and sister all lit up, wide open as if unable to 
blink and sparkling as if the tears would never fall. 


That gaze that I’m sharing with you was magical and I will never 

forget it. 
Lifting the visor 

Now, after many months have passed, I understand the change my life 
has suffered. I had lived as if my body was a racing car and my life a 
race planned with the strategy and precision used in Formula One races. 
I had measured and controlled every detail. I thought that I could study, 
learn, be in control and plan in detail every moment of my future 
through hard work, dedication and passion. I thought everything would 
depend on me to the point that I forgot that my life didn’t belong to me. 
I forgot that I’m not the master of my life, destiny is. 


But at that moment, in the hospital, Maria still saw life through her 
helmet’s visor. She still had a single aim: racing. She still couldn’t see 
life in all its breadth, with perspective. She only saw race cars. 

My mum is always by my side 
When I left the ICU (Intensive Care Unit) I was moved to a room in a 
restricted area, just across from the floor’s nurses’ station. 

In this new location my family could spend all day with me. 

The room was small and had a large window to the right of the bed 
through which I could see the roof tops of other parts of the hospital. To 
the left there was an armchair that was permanently occupied by my 
mum and a small washbasin. The door to the room was open most of the 


time but few people passed by. 


The medication was still very strong and caused hallucinations. My 
head still hurt a lot, I couldn’t rest and if I fell asleep my head felt 
constant stress and endless activity. I would see images of bright 
colourful cars on the wall and thought, “How nice of them, they have 
given me a room with a car racing motif, the English are such passionate 
fans!” But I was actually hallucinating, I was exhausted, I wanted my 
head to be silent, but it was impossible. 


My mum was always there by my side and although I tried not to 
bother her, as soon as I moved an inch she sat up, tucked me in, turned 
me in bed... because, despite having bed rails, I wasn’t strong enough to 
hold on to them and turn on my own. Every so often a Spanish male 
nurse came to administer my treatment and change the dressing of my 
wounds. 

Rodrigo 
They tell me that the first time I awoke I asked for Rodrigo. I don’t 
remember. What I do remember is that he was always in my dreams. 


I was in bed when I saw him peak through the door of my room. He 
smiled and walked over to hold my hand. There he was. What a thrill! 
To be surrounded by my entire family. I don’t remember the words I 
said, but I do remember his messy hair. I think he told me I had given 
him a good scare. What I didn’t realize was the shock he was probably 
suffering that very moment. I wasn’t aware that he was seeing me with 
over a hundred stitches in my face and with my eyelid closed and gauze 
covering the tear duct to protect the skin graft. Half my head was 
shaved, I wasn’t able to properly move the muscles in my face and my 
smile was only a half smile. But I didn’t know it. 

It was the first time he had entered my room. My mum hadn’t let 
anyone visit me until then because of my delicate physical condition. I 
can understand her, if then I looked that bad, I can’t imagine how I 


looked a few days earlier. When I was in the ICU, half my face was 


covered and no one was allowed in. 


Despite my pain, I was happy, I had what I most loved in the world in 
that room: my parents, my brother and sister, and Rodrigo. He had 
spent the previous fifteen days there with my family before being able to 
see me. 

| don’t recognize myself 
I wasn’t conscious of the seriousness of my condition. 

I hadn’t even seen myself in the mirror. With Rodrigo there I started 
asking for one, but no one paid attention to me and after a while I forgot 
about it. Since they all seemed so happy around me, I couldn’t even 
remotely imagine how dreadful my appearance was. I simply didn’t 
care, I was there with them. 


The doctors had warned them not to tell me anything I didn’t 
specifically ask about. They told them that it was vital that I recover 
memories of what had happened on my own and that they should not 
try to speed up this process. They would only tell me about the scare I 
had given them and how happy they were now. 

| write a letter 
They told me about the Silverstone Grand Prix and that Fernando had 
dedicated his pole position2 to me. I was thrilled. They told me about all 
the expressions of affection they had received and how much it had 
helped them. 

My brother Emilio asked me to dictate a message so he could give it 
to them. I asked for pen and paper under the worried gaze of those in 
the room. I imagine they were unsure if I would be able to write. 

I sent all the well-wishers that letter in my own handwriting. My dad 


was overcome with emotion. 
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Handwritten Note: Dear Friends and Family, Your strength and affection 
has reached me. Wishing very much to see all of you in this new life of 
mine. With all my love. Mary 

My loved ones 
I was happy to be with my loved ones. 


My sister and mum would take care of me every other night, although 
my mum often stayed two days in a row. There was no extra bed so they 
slept in the armchair or on the floor so as to be by my side. 


The nights were very hard for me. I rested little but the morphine 
helped. In the morning they would all show up early in my room. They 
told me stories and stood around my bed. My brother Emilio would 
constantly hold my hand. I hadn’t spent much time with him lately 
given his crazy schedule involving so much travelling (he was the Pons 
Team manager and technical manager of our Formula 3 team). It was 
great to feel his affection. Isabel was always concerned about how I was, 
just like my mum, even if they both never stopped smiling. My dad was 
calm, fairly quiet. He was amazed each time I said something. You could 
still see on his face that expression of having witnessed a miracle. And 
Rodrigo, with that knowing look, wouldn’t leave my side. 

By the window of my room there were a couple of stuffed animals my 
friends had sent me with an accompanying note. They were a penguin 
and a bear that my childhood friend Irene had brought me. 


I feel their pain 

I remember one day, I was alone with my mum after the others had 
gone to the hotel to rest. It was getting dark and I repeatedly heard 
“Help! Help!” uttered in a very sad tone. I thought it might be someone 
on the street. A while later the nurse came to treat me and I asked him, 
“What’s happening? Someone is asking for help.” He replied, “Maria, at 
the other end of the hospital is the psychiatric ward, don’t worry, it’s 
normal.” I felt sad, dumbfounded, next to my window I had the tokens 
of affection of my friends, and my family was with me constantly. I felt 
fortunate. That poor person was desolate. Was someone with him? 


I couldn’t sleep, not because my head hurt but because of that 
person’s pain. 


| evolve favourably but the after-effects are still 
unknown 


My room always had a positive atmosphere and everyone smiled. 


My family was updated daily on my diagnosis and progress, and my 
brother Emilio, as a good engineer and with his command of English, 
would summarize the information for the rest of the family. The news 
was encouraging but as the doctors always said, “We can’t anticipate 
what will happen from one day to the next, we’ll keep updating you 


over the next few hours.” 


The operation on the brain appeared to have been a success: I had five 
titanium plates in my head, but they seemed most worried about the 
brain itself. 


I later found out that I had lost brain matter, that is to say part of my 
brain. Now I understand why each morning a regiment of doctors would 
show up and simply ask me what day it was, what I remembered, etc. 
and I would answer normally but weakly (the truth is that I would ask 
the night shift nurse the date since it was sometimes hard for me to 
remember the day). They would then address my family and ask them, 


“Is she the same as before? Is she behaving strangely? Does she have 


any sudden mood swings?” 


I spoke with a softer and lower tone than normal, I was also even 
more affectionate than I usually am, but there was nothing that 
suggested what the doctors feared: psychological after-effects. 


The days went by and, although I didn’t realize it, when my family 
left the room they would all suffer moments of stress. 


Isabel acted as my communications director and tried to preserve my 
privacy and stick to the decision they all had taken regarding the 
accident: not to make any comments. They were only worried about my 


recovery. 


My dad, my brother and my manager met with the team and heard 
their version of what had happened. 


My mum only left the room to provide information to the family 
members who had gone to the hospital to keep us company but didn’t 


have access to my room. 


Rodrigo would occasionally go to a nearby park. He would lie on a 
bench and look at the sky; he needed to breathe, to assimilate what had 
happened. 

The importance of chocolate 
The first time I was alone with my dad the first question I asked him 
was, “What do you think of Rodrigo?” His answer was important to me 
because they hardly knew each other until they all arrived in 
Cambridge. He answered half-jokingly, “You can always trust someone 
who likes chocolate.” It amused me because every time I fell asleep or 
they had to leave the room when my dressings were changed, they 
would both immediately attack the downstairs chocolate ice cream 
stand, as the good chocolate lovers they are. His answer made me feel 


reassured. 


Questions 
After two weeks they started letting me sit up in bed. Although I 
preferred to stay lying down, they no longer let me sleep as long as I 
wanted. They would ask me to move my arms and legs, and encourage 
me to start eating. I had no appetite whatsoever. I started by drinking 
shakes, it was all I could keep down, but just sucking on the straw made 
my head hurt. 


One night I was with my eyes closed when the nurse came in. I saw 
my mum get up and remove the sheet covering my legs: I had a blood- 
soaked dressing that ran the length of one of my legs. 


The next morning I awoke with questions. “Why do I have a scar on 
my leg? That doesn’t make sense.” They replied, “Maria, you were in a 
coma when they had to open your leg to remove skin to graft onto your 
face.” “Oh, OK” was my answer. 


My dad asked me, “Maria, do you remember?” I replied, “Yes, yes, I 
remember everything.” He insisted, “Do you remember what you did?” 
And I answered “Yes, Dad, I remember everything.” My dad was worried 
that I felt responsible for the accident, since, according to the 
information my team had given my family, I may have been partly to 
blame. “Dad, it was not in my hands, I could have done nothing to 
change the result. I’m not worried.” I pleaded. Then he asked me, “Why 
did you accelerate?” I replied firmly, “Dad, I didn’t accelerate, ’'m a 
hundred percent sure.” My dad left it at that, the doctors had warned 
him that I shouldn’t get upset in my state of health. 

Two sides to the story 
Gradually the doctors permitted my family to speak with me about the 
accident as long as they only answered my specific comments or 
questions. The doctors were concerned about my recovery from the 
brain injuries. My family was finally able to give me information on 
what had happened according to the team. There were two sides to the 


story and my version didn’t match the one the team gave. It didn’t 
worry me that they weren’t the same. 


I now know that the team issued a press release when my condition 
was still serious. The press release stated that there were no issues with 
the car itself and subtly hinted that I was an inexperienced driver but 
strangely didn’t mention the fact that a truck used by the team was 
parked with the tail lift down at a very dangerous height, at my eye 
level, and that this was the cause of my serious injuries. They didn’t 
mention any truck at all. 


But, you know what? At that point in time I didn’t really care, I 
thought that a more thorough investigation would clarify the facts and 
support the version I remembered. I was alive, I was surrounded by the 
people I loved, and I felt at peace with myself. It was my family that felt 
the need to protect me, that the truth be told, that someone take 
responsibility for the consequences. They were worried about my 
present and future condition... I still hadn’t seen myself, I didn’t know 
what the after-effects would be and the consequences this could all have 
on my life. 


And despite how difficult the moment was, I saw everything clearly. 
That team had abandoned me. But I didn’t care about their excuses. I 
only cared that we were together, me and my family. And that is how I 
expressed it to them, “Forget the whole thing, I don’t care, it’s not 
important, I’ve already won this race by being alive.” My dad replied, 
“Youre right, daughter.” 


My private insurance and the Spanish public health service covered 
the cost of my operations. 


The body mist is so refreshing that... it has no scent 
at all! 


“Maria, we’re going to cut your hair” my mum told me. I had noticed 
that some of my hair was shoulder length. It really was a bit disgusting, 


I almost had dreadlocks, but I only liked going to my own hairdresser, 
one of those girl things! So I refused. But they convinced me. Then a 
very friendly nurse showed up with an electric hair clipper and shaved 
my head, or better said, the part of my head that hadn’t already been 
shaved for the operations. I thought I still had my full mane of hair, but 
all that remained were a few strands that hung from the back of my 
head. 


Ever since the accident they had washed me in bed but due to my 
delicate state of health I hadn’t had a shower. Every day a physical 
therapist would show up to move my legs a bit and try to make me sit 
up a bit more until one day he told me, “We're going to take a shower!” 
What a delight! A shower! But my body wasn’t as excited, I still found it 
difficult to move. They put me in a wheelchair, which made me 
somewhat dizzy, and they took me to some nearby bathrooms. 


It was the first time I had left the room. Unlike the rest of the rooms, 
mine was a private hospital room. I remember being surprised to see a 
young girl in a bed with a sad look on her face. There was no one there 
with her. At the foot of her bed was a helium balloon wishing her a 
speedy recovery. I felt sorry for her; she didn’t look at me. 


We arrived at the bathroom and all the mirrors were covered. The 
nurse showed me a bottle of chewing-gum pink shower gel and said, “I 
found this one, I’m sure you'll like it more that the hospital’s soap.” I 
appreciated the gesture. They removed my bathrobe and placed me 
below the shower jet. Wow, what a pleasure! Although it wasn’t a full- 
blown shower -they wet my head very carefully and it isn’t very 
pleasant to shower sitting down, in fact it’s a bit creepy— it felt 
wonderful. With the help of my mum and sister they applied body lotion 
and gave me a clean bathrobe. 


I was so thankful that if I had been Uncle Scrooge, I would have given 


the nurse a villa! 


When you find yourself in these circumstances you feel helpless and 
diminished, your misfortune and its consequence are visible to any 
stranger and you become very aware of it all. However, the wonderful 
gift of a shower mitigated my feeling of embarrassment. I was taken 
back to my room. 


There I realized that something was wrong. My mum had bought me a 
refreshing body mist and she gave it to me to smell before rubbing it 
on.“Do you like it?” she asked me. To which I replied, “Yes” so as not to 
disappoint her, but then I thought to myself, it’s so refreshing it doesn’t 
have any scent at all... and then I remembered that I didn’t smell the 
scent of that fluorescent pink bath gel either. That’s when I realized I 
couldn’t smell anything. 


I had lost my sense of smell. 


So as not to have all the bad news hit me at once, the doctors said it 
might be a temporary loss. Later, the doctor that operated on me told 
me that I would never recover the sense of smell: the truck’s tail lift had 
severed my olfactory receptors. 


Now my showers don’t leave me feeling as refreshed as before, it’s as 
if I wasn’t as clean because the soap has no scent. Although not being 
able to smell sometimes has its good side. 

Away creature! 
We had already broken the ice with the shower and so, on my request, 
my mum brought in a wheelchair. We went by a bathroom and I asked 
my mum to stop. It had a mirror, but I think she didn’t realize what my 
true intentions were. She stared at me while I remained stunned in front 
of the mirror. My heart sank. I saw a woman with a twisted face, with 
stitches that ran from her forehead to the corner of her mouth passing 
through her nose. My right eyelid was shut, another set of stitches held 
in place gauze over my tear duct. Yet another scar could be seen 


surrounding my ear and went right around my head. I had a grimaced 
expression, my muscles were no longer symmetrical, my face wasn’t 
symmetrical either, and the right side of my head was a metal sheet. On 
my neck there was another ugly cut. 


From the bottom of my heart and almost sighing I said, “Who’s going 
to want me?” My poor mum, who is a good-looking woman, wanted to 
tell me that she would, but she was so affected by my words and given 
the reality I was seeing, she was only able to make a gesture of the grief 
of a mother who knows that what she is about to say will not comfort 
her daughter. 


She fell apart when she saw my eye in the mirror, and when I saw her 
face, my attitude changed radically as if I had awoken from that 
nightmare. I jokingly stared at the mirror and said, “Away creature!” 
And I laughed. My mum couldn’t help laughing with me even though 
her eyes were still filled with tears. She took me to my room and I told 
everyone that I had seen myself in the mirror. My mum told them what I 
had done and for some reason they weren’t at all surprised. They all 
laughed. We had taken another step forward. 


What can I say! I still can’t believe my reaction when faced with that 
terrible situation. Many months have gone by, my appearance has 
improved dramatically, but I still find it hard to look at myself in the 
mirror without my eye patch on. It is a part of my face without life or 
expression. How do I stand it? I simply don’t dwell on it; I don’t let it be 
important. I put my eye patch on, preferably a colourful one, then put 
make up on my scars and off I go. It’s not good for me to constantly lick 
my wounds, I prefer them to heal uncovered. 


My spontaneous comical reaction in that situation was meant to 
please my mum, but it actually helped me; it played down the matter. I 
let time give me hope and I knew that the doctors would do everything 
possible to improve my appearance. I trusted them. Rodrigo did the rest. 


He loves me 

After seeing myself in the mirror I was restless. My family felt a certain 
relief once they saw that despite everything that had happened I didn’t 
fall apart. But I worried about what Rodrigo would feel and what our 
future together would be like. The more feminine and flirtatious part of 
me hit rock bottom. I don’t know how I let anyone look at me, but I did. 
Maybe because at this point in time my physical appearance was only 
relatively important and because after having saved my life and having 
suffered so much, it was not a priority. But of course it worried me. 


Before long I was able to be alone with Rodri. He sat on the left side 
of my bed and, in a display of valour; I tried to move him away. I told 
him that we still didn’t know what my future would be like, if I would 
be able to function independently due to my brain injuries or if I would 
ever be the same woman again. Moreover, considering the permanent 
injuries... “I don’t want you to be with me out of pity,” I told him. 
“Maybe we have to rethink our relationship, take our time, it has all 
happened so fast...” With a lump in my throat I waited for his answer. I 
was able to say the whole thing in a single try with a steady voice and 
without breaking into tears but I knew that the abyss was on the other 
side. We had lived such an incredible few months together, crazy 
because of my travelling, but wonderful. And right before the accident, 
in a poem I gave him, I had written, “I know that I have already lived 
the best part of my life with you.” He took my hand and told me he was 
still in love with me despite everything that had happened. That he 
hadn’t known how he would react before he saw me, but that now he 
was sure he wanted to be with me. His words could have been a lie, but 
his eyes betrayed that he spoke the truth. He made me happy. He loved 
me, in spite of everything, he loved me. And then I joked, “Dear, if you 
can love me looking like this then we can overcome anything. Right?” to 
which he retorted, “Well I’ve seen you a lot worse, the same but with a 


tube stuck down your throat, so just imagine.” 


It was a crucial moment in my recovery; I started to dream, to build 

from scratch. 
The great big family 

One of the last doctors to operate on me, Dr. Casado, said to me, “Maria, 
don’t worry about all the terrible things that have happened to you 
because you won’t remember the pain you'll only remember the good 
things.” And that’s the way it is, both for me and for my family and 
Rodrigo. 


I wasn’t able to talk or have people in the room all the time because I 
was still weak, in pain and feeling very tired. But when my family was 
there, they cared for me so much that it was comparable to the care a 
mother gives her firstborn baby. And now I was the firstborn of my 
aunts, uncles, cousins and friends who came to the hospital. Most of 
them had been accompanying my family without being able to see me. 
The exceptions were two of my mum’s sisters: Teresa and Lucia. They 
were also concerned about how my mum’s health would hold up under 
those circumstances. 


One day I decided to give them all a surprise. 


The hospital had a shopping area on the ground floor where my 
relatives and friends would spend most of the day waiting for news. 
They would all eat together and would take advantage of that moment 
to catch up on the latest developments in my health. Later, they would 
go to the hotel and have a drink with dinner to relieve the day’s tension. 
They used to say that it seemed like the Big Brother TV show because 
they lived together days at a time and even occasionally shared rooms 
and beds when a new family member showed up at the last minute. 


I wanted to see them but they weren’t allowed up to my room. One 
morning the physical therapist showed up for my exercise session and I 


asked her if I could move around the ward with the wheelchair. This 
made her very happy since it was difficult for me to even sit up and this 
was a step forward and a sign of enthusiasm on my part. They brought 
me a chair and sat me in it. Rodrigo got behind the wheelchair with the 
idea of taking me to a small garden for the exclusive use of the patients 
so I could breathe some fresh air. I looked at him and said, “Would you 
be willing to take me down to the shopping area where the whole group 
is having lunch?” He replied that if that is what I wanted, we would do 
it. So we left the restricted area without anyone noticing and took the 
elevator down while, with a sort of nervous laughter we wondered how 
they would all react. Despite my appearance and the visible 
consequences of the accident, I wasn’t embarrassed or worried about 
what they might think. 


It was a sort of challenge or even a prank and I knew they would love 
to see me. 


Rodrigo told me, “When we turn the corner there is a Burger King and 
they usually sit around there.” So, knowing that they would see me, I 
stretched my arms out as if I were racing a car and when turning the 
corner, I pretended to be using the hand brake in order to skid while 
gesturing with my hands as if I were counter steering. What a 
commotion! My aunts Lucia and Teresa, my uncle Enrique, my friend 
Irene and my cousin Maria were stunned. What a surprise I gave them! 
They were so happy to see me, although the poor things didn’t know 
what to say about my appearance and my aunt Lucia, Luchi to us, who 
is a bit of a clown said, “What a plump little head you have!” and 
everybody laughed. 


It was a wonderful moment. The prank didn’t last long, and I went 
back up to my room. But it was amazing. 

Thinking about it now, I still find it remarkable that I went downstairs 
considering the appearance of my face. I would often pass other patients 


that walked around dragging their drips or with their bodies bandaged 
and I would think: poor things. Poor things?! I was the one there in the 
worst shape by far! But I didn’t feel that way. And the other patients 
didn’t make me feel that way either, I was just one more of the group. 


After my surprise rally that broke the ice, I began to see the rest of my 
friends and relatives in my room, on the sly, during my better moments 
in the day. The girls, my sister, my cousin Maria and Irene, decided to 
go buy me pyjamas so I wouldn’t have to wear the hospital ones. It 
cheered me up a lot to wear a t-shirt and shorts like when I was a kid. It 
felt like the day without uniforms at school. 


I lost five kilos during my stay in the hospital. What particularly 
surprised me were my legs. I had always played sports and had muscular 
legs, so they had never looked this way, like a pair of sticks. The scar on 
my right leg was still covered up. I couldn’t see it, but the shape of my 
thigh had changed, as if they had taken a good chunk out of this “hind 
leg,” and so they had. 

The Doctors 
Dr. Hutchinson, the neurosurgeon, came back to see me. He was the 
doctor who saved my life. He had to go away for some time but didn’t 
want to leave until he had confirmed my progress. He is a slender man 
with eye glasses who looks the part of a doctor, serious but good- 
natured. He left my care to Christine, his right hand, who from then on 
was of great help both at a personal and professional level. 


I had a good impression the first time I saw the plastic surgeons that 
operated on me in the emergency room. They were friendly and treated 
me with affection. One of them, a Hindi named Dr. Patel, gave me a 
golden elephant meant to protect me. It came with a lovely letter 
written by his wife in the most beautiful handwriting I have ever seen. 


I was told that, in time, my scars would gradually disappear. I wanted 
to believe them, although I honestly felt they said it to cheer me up. 


They also told me that I had lost a nerve in my face, the one that 
allows you to frown, raise your right eyebrow or open and close the 
eyelid. Since I had lost my right eye, it didn’t matter much anymore. 
However, they told me not to have qualms about touching my face, 
massaging my scars or making faces because the more you pull faces, 
the better the face muscles recover. They also told me that my half smile 
would, little by little, become a full smile. That comforted me and I 
thought, “I’m glad I lost that other nerve and not the one that makes 
you smile.” 


Knowing that I needed to exercise my face muscles, my loved ones 
made me laugh so much over the next few days that I sometimes had to 
kick them out of the room because my jaw hurt so much. 

Humour brings relief 
The doctor that took the longest to show up was the ophthalmologist. 
On my bedside table was a container with a contact lens that had been 
removed who knows when. But there was no explanation. I took it for 
granted that my left eye was fine, but from the corner of my eye I would 
see spiders. I would see them on my pillow and I would keep trying to 
sweep them away with my hand, something that made everyone uneasy. 


Finally a young man arrived. He looked as if he had graduated from 
Oxford with honours. He came dressed in an immaculate suit and 
started examining my eye. “Good news, it seems your left eye is fine, but 
we'll have to see if the optic nerve has suffered damage” he said. Well, 
what a relief, although... I still kept seeing spiders. 


Another day a different doctor, this one a bit more ordinary, came 
with the typical eye chart in his white coat. He stood against the wall of 
my room and instructed me, “Maria, read this row.” When I finished 
calling out all the letters, I instinctively covered my good eye so as to 
continue. Faced with this uncomfortable situation, I saw no other way 
out than to call out letters I made up. The doctor didn’t find it at all 


funny. 


But for me, humour once again brought me relief. 
The scars of life: my medals of honour 
I must also confess that, even though I know that some of the female 
members of the family will read this, the male doctors on the 
Addenbrooke Hospital staff were not at all bad-looking. I don’t know if 
in order to save my life or because of the myth of the hot doctor, all the 
female family members were delighted when certain doctors paid me a 
visit. In particular there was this one Australian neurosurgeon that had a 


fan club in my room. 


He was the one that one day, in private (don’t think anything bad), 
told me to touch my left eyebrow. I also had pain there but I didn’t 
know why. He told me, “Maria, you also had a fracture there, but given 
the condition you arrived in, we focused on saving your life and solving 
the critical problems. Perhaps in the future someone might tell you that 
we should have also reconstructed this area, but believe me, we thought 
about it long and hard and I think we did what was best.” Now I’m glad 
they took that decision, I would have had another scar. And at least the 
left side of my face is the same as before. 


Some days were tougher, I had more pain and I would start to lose my 
patience. That is when I only wanted to sleep, I hardly felt like washing 
myself, even though that was a comforting experience for me. And I 
would leave the food and shake they gave me with the excuse that I 
would have them later. 


On one of those days I had a conversation with my dad that cheered 
me up considerably. I was depressed about my scars, because I looked 
ugly and would continue to be so the rest of my life. Also, I’ve always 
been a bit vain. I used to think, “If I have an accident, which is entirely 
possible in my profession, I hope nothing happens to my face.” Although 
at the time I thought my face would only be affected if I suffered burns. 


My dad was the one who remarked that day, “So what Maria, so 
what? These scars reflect your life. Aren’t you proud of what your life 
has been? Of what you have achieved? Of how far you have gone? No 
one thought you would get this far. Sometimes not even I did. And look. 
You achieved your dream.” 


He was right. If I had been born again nothing would have been 
different. If I hadn’t lost my eye I would have been thinking of getting 
into a race car as soon as I was better. My life story had been my 
passion and my scars were my medals: they were hard, they were ugly, 
but they were mine. I felt proud of having swum against the tide my 
entire life to be able to achieve my dream, to have this life story. 


He hit the nail on the head. From that day forward I stopped feeling 
sorry for myself and raised my scars to the category of Medals of 
Honour. 

Fond memories 

I still remember the first day I finally felt hungry and ate a chocolate 
muffin that Rodri had brought me: How delicious! I remember the 
tenderness with which my mum would tuck me in and care for me 
during those terrible and difficult nights in the hospital. I remember that 
the first to be nominated to leave our own Big Brother house was my 
uncle Enrique. He had to leave for Madrid because he was going to 
become a grandfather. I remember my cousin Marfa cracking jokes and 
my friend Irene, who was always there for me, always attentive but 
unobtrusive. I remember my sister Isabel who, as usual, looked after me 
more than herself. And I remember the first day she agreed to let her 
hard-headed sister use the mobile phone, only for a little while, since 
the doctors wanted me to rest. I called my manager Arancha Yagiie. I 
know she had wanted to come and see me and that she must have been 
very affected by the situation so we spoke for a while and, although I 
was a bit confused, I enjoyed talking to her. 


Right after hanging up with her, I couldn’t help my curiosity and in 
the phone’s browser I typed “one-eyed women.” I needed some sort or 
examples of how the eye patch would look and, I don’t know, to find out 
if any of them were beautiful. I clicked on the link to images and the 
first picture to appear was mine! There I was dressed in my red racing 
suit. What a shock! I laughed; thank God that I was laughing again. 

| bake a cake 
One of the worst things about being in the hospital wasn’t the medical 
treatments or the pain. Of course I didn’t like being injected every day 
or having my wounds rubbed but what I liked the least was when the 
occupational therapist would come to my room for a session. 


She would ask me about my feelings, she would make me talk about 
my situation, she would suggest future issues, and she would tell me I 
would have to take it slowly. I thought to myself, “Me, slowly? I’m fine. 
Really! I don’t need you.” 


One day, right before I was to be discharged from hospital, she put me 
in a wheelchair and said, “We’re going to cook!” I replied surprised, 
“What?? Can Rodrigo come with us?” He’s the better cook I thought to 
myself. 


It wasn’t a joke. She took me to a specially fitted kitchen and asked 
me, “What do you know how to cook?” My immediate reply was 
“sponge cake.” Undaunted she said, “OK, I’ll go get the recipe and 
you’re going to make one.” My astonished reaction was “What?” I then 
thought, “She wants to sell the sponge cake made by the Formula One 
driver that smashed up her car,” but she told me, “We don’t know if you 
are going to able to carry out some tasks due to the brain damage 
you’ve suffered. I have to know if you are able to do certain things. I'll 
help you but you’re in control.” Damn. I had to beat the batter by hand; 
they didn’t even have an electric mixer! And of course I wound up 
leaving some lumps in the batter, I was exhausted. Fortunately I 


remembered to turn on the oven, but since she wanted to see if I 
remembered to turn it off, I couldn’t leave until the cake was ready. I 
was exhausted but I told her, “It smells great!” (I could no longer smell 
but I made it up.) I turned off the oven and went up to the room with 
the sponge cake resting on my legs. I thought, “These English... the 
things they come up with.” 

So much better when we are together 
The day my stitches were to be removed arrived. I didn’t know if they 
would do it in an operating room or in my room. We were all there in 
the room when a black male nurse showed up. He was tall, big, smiling 
and with his hair full of dreadlocks. He gave me good vibes. He told me 
he would remove all the stitches and that it would take a while. “Can 
they stay in the room?” I asked. “Yes of course they can, as long as it 
doesn’t upset them,” he replied. He removed all my stitches except those 
next to the tear duct because the skin graft needed more time to heal. 
He started to remove them delicately and hardly hurt me. “Can we put 
on some music? It makes it easier for me,” I asked. He nodded while 
Rodri put on a song by our favourite singer: Jack Johnson. Forgive my 
cheesiness but it was a special moment, “so much better when we are 
together, so much better when we are together” went the lyrics. 

Mark 

I was going to be discharged soon and Isa was arranging the medical 
plane that would take me to Spain, to the La Paz Hospital in Madrid. 
Before leaving the hospital I had to see someone: my manager, Mark. He 
had also suffered a serious accident during his racing career so seeing 
me was not easy for him. But that day he showed up. Very moved, he 
gave me a big hug and said, “Marfa, you are very brave.” 


I am very happy he had been my manager. I know that the medical 
treatment would not have been as good as it was without his help. 
Thank you, Mark. 


My first eye patch 
This was the first day they brought me an eye patch to the hospital. I 
was anxious to try it on. Although my eyelid was still covered with 
gauze, I would place it on top. I took it out of the box and it was black 
and quite large. I put it on and when I looked at myself in the mirror 
almost half of my face was covered. It was too large. It also had a sort of 
pointed shape, like the cup of Madonna’s famous bra. How 
disappointing. “Aren’t there any other models?” I asked. “No, Maria,” 
was the reply. “Then I’ll have to have them custom made,” I retorted. 
My mum drew the circumference of my eye socket on a piece of paper 
and put it away. She then said, “I'll take care of it, dear.” 
| return to Spain 

There were only two things that needed to be done before I returned to 
Spain: 

1. I had to have an ocular conformer inserted in my eye socket (a sort of thick 

lens that fills the space in the orbital cavity). 


2. I had to undergo a series of tests to ensure I could travel. These had to be 
done even though I was travelling in a medical plane. 


Everyone returned to Spain to make arrangements for my admittance to 
the La Paz Hospital with the exception of Isabel who would travel with 
me on the plane. The poor thing had already suffered through a very 
difficult process. She had seen the accident with her own eyes, thought I 
had died, and then had seen me in the worst possible condition. But she 
wasn’t going to leave me and we would both go home together. 


The night before, we received bad news, it seems my kidney was not 
working correctly and I had several tests done in the early morning. We 
were concerned, but they finally gave us the go ahead to travel. Isabel 
joked with me, “I’m not going to have to deal with all of the shit now 
that they are all gone, am I? I’ve already had enough of it put on my 
plate.” And then she uttered, “Yummy, yummy” while making an eating 
gesture with her hands. 


She was the only one I let see my damaged eyelid. Just before we left, 
the ophthalmologist came in to try to insert the ocular conformer. Isabel 
turned to leave the room. The doctor turned to her and said, “Isabel, if it 
pops out during the flight you might have to reinsert it yourself.” My 
sister made the eating gesture again behind the doctor’s back: yummy, 
yummy. I started laughing and the doctor had no idea what was 
happening. “It’s popped out again. The space is not large enough to 
insert it correctly,” he said. We both thought, “What a relief!” 


We left with a book of tips given to us by Christine: How to Cope with 
Brain Damage: A Guide for Patients and their Families. 


We put it in the suitcase together with my medical records that ran to 
over fifty pages. I was then put in the ambulance. 


We arrived at the local airfield. It was a very small and pretty plane 
that would take me back home. The pilot, two nurses, my sister and I 
would go together in the plane. 


They asked me, “Do you think you can board on your own?” I said 
yes. On the first step I faltered, luckily they caught me. 
I was going home, but I still had a long way to go. 
La Paz Hospital, 
Spain, 21 July 
And your eye? 
I arrived in Spain and an ambulance took me to the La Paz Hospital. The 


first few days I was in a restricted ward and I could only be visited by 
my parents. 


The reason I was taken to this public hospital is that it’s the closest to 
where I lived. An important consideration if future problems arose after 
I was released. Additionally, it is well-known for both its neurosurgery 
and reconstructive surgery teams (the burn unit is considered a model at 
a European level). 


They took my medical records and placed me under observation for 
the first two nights. Then I was transferred to a ward. I was placed in a 
room with two beds, located at the end of the hallway. The first night I 
rested fairly well but I had nightmares on the second. 


In the morning, before the doctors arrived, a female orderly came to 
clean the room. She approached my bed and asked me how I felt. After 
which she asked, “How about your eye?” I didn’t know what to say. I 
said nothing; I turned in bed and pretended to sleep. 


It was the first time I had to face reality, my reality outside my 

personal circle. 
Finding myself 

England had been the world of my accident. For me it was as if that 
situation was normal there. It was a parenthesis in my life. But I had 
now arrived in Madrid, where my life awaited, where I had my dreams, 
where my routine resided (that is, if ever I had a routine with all my 
travelling). And I found myself. I had to start accepting the 
consequences of the accident. 


I didn’t accept it well at first. Life had its own pace and I had to start 
making decisions. I was in a tug of war with my conscience. On one side 
was my desire to see the people that loved me: my family and my 
friends. On other was the idea that kept winning, not seeing anyone 
until I was better so as not to scare them, to wait and look more normal 
and prettier. Seeing them all would be to accept my condition. It was 


making normal something that wasn’t normal for me. 


Little by little I started seeing the rest of the family during visiting 
hours, but not all of them. Arancha Yagiie, my manager, also came. It 
was difficult for me to let her see me. There were very close friends that 
I didn’t let come to visit me but I let Arancha come and I enjoyed it very 
much. 

I’m the same Maria as always 


The news about my health was good, although my medical records 
again produced the miracle effect. 


I remember the day that Dr. Casado came to see me and had the same 
conversation the English doctors had had with me before. He wanted to 
have a seemingly natural, casual chat with me, in order to evaluate my 
mental faculties. Like the English doctors before him, he concluded that 
I responded naturally and he did the same as they had before, which 
was to ask my family if I behaved as always. And he received the same 
answer, “Yes, Maria is the same as always.” He was amazed. A few days 
later he confided, “It is difficult to believe. I had to see it with my own 
eyes. I commented on your mental state with my colleagues and they 
didn’t believe it, they asked me if I had personally verified it.” 


It was ever clearer to me that my recovery had been a miracle. 


| want to go home 
My entire face was one big scab. 


In England they didn’t touch them after removing the stitches but 
when I arrived in Spain a nurse came one morning with the intention of 
removing them with forceps. “Are you sure?” I asked her. I didn’t want 
her to remove them; I thought it would make things worse, that it would 
make the scar look worse. However there was no one else in the room 
that I could convince. She removed some of them and returned the 
following day to continue. “The doctor has told me I must remove them 
all” she stated firmly. The skin on my face was raw, I didn’t want to see 
myself, there were small holes under the scabs and this made it harder 
still for me. 


The pain relief medicine continued to help but I had a tremendous 
desire to go home. My dad’s birthday was coming up on 26 July. We 
had always spent it all together in Santander, in the north of Spain. 


My doctors came to see me in my room. The head of the ward, Dr. 


Casado, told me that the problem with discharging me was that I would 
have to administer the treatment myself. Dr. Heredero, the 
neurosurgeon, said he would agree to the discharge if I followed his 
orders: many hours of sleep each day to allow my brain to regenerate 
and rest. I promised I wouldn’t do anything crazy and I would take good 
care of myself. 


It was decided. We would go up north! 


In Santander 
The lemon tree 
One of my favourite things to do before the accident was to go jogging 
in the country with Rodrigo. Not only was it part of my training routine, 
but I liked to run beside him so much. We often took Morgan running 
with us. He was a friend’s dog with a spot around one of his eyes that 
looked like a patch. He loved to run beside us and liberate energy. 


When we got home we would stretch in the garden below a palm tree 
and catch our breath. That was our special moment. 


If the weather was good, we prepared a meal and had it out on the 
terrace. As a prize we would drink a cold beer. I like to put fresh lemon 
juice in my beer and drink it from the bottle. I used to joke saying, “All I 
need is a lemon tree in the garden to be able to put the juice in directly. 
This moment is perfect; all that’s missing is the lemon tree.” 


After leaving the hospital and before travelling to Santander I went to 
my home in Madrid with Rodrigo. It was difficult to convince my 
parents that I had taken the right decision. I needed a lot of help and I 
was at risk of suffering epileptic seizures as a consequence of the 
operations. The decision to leave the hospital made my mum uneasy, 
but I needed to spend time in that house alone with Rodrigo. I needed to 
know if everything could return to normal, if I could be in my home and 
not feel ill, either physically or mentally. 


I remember we arrived and I looked out the window that opens onto 
the terrace. There was something there waiting for me. I saw what was 
outside and couldn’t contain my tears. Rodrigo had planted a lemon 
tree. I looked at him and cried. It was the second time I remember 
crying since the accident. But this time I wept with joy. 

El Solievo 
My parents call their house in Santander El Solievo because of the 
feeling of peace this place has always given us. 


As you can imagine, in my house we have always talked about cars 
non-stop. We talk obsessively about anything that has wheels. And since 
all of us had worked in the family business —Race car driving school and 
motor-racing team Emilio de Villota Motorsport- it was difficult to 
separate professional and family life. But in Santander we managed to 
do so. 


We arrived at the house and I installed myself in my room with my 
sister Isabel. Rodrigo slept in the room belonging to my brother Emilio. 
Every day was similar to the one before. I slept a lot and my sister 
would help me to shower and get dressed. We would then go down to 
the terrace or the living room and I would rest on the sofa. 


The headaches were tremendous and since the doctor recommended 
that I sleep each time I felt my brain needed it, sometimes my nap 
would turn into a sleep of three to five hours. 

In the afternoon, with great effort, I would go out with Rodrigo for a 
walk close to the house. It was my mandatory walk. Despite being very 
short, it was difficult for me. I walked at a snail’s pace. Additionally, my 
right leg was very weak and sometimes failed me. 

My first day at the beach 


I was dying to see the sea but I was too weak to go to the beach. 


The heat, the sun, the sand...it didn’t make much sense in my 


condition but Somo beach had been my favourite place in recent years. 
It has always given me a lot of energy and I have taken important 
decisions sitting on its shore. 


I finally convinced them to take me there, but first all types of 
preparation was required: they needed to find a broad brimmed hat, 
silicone strips to cover my scars, sunglasses that did not hurt the bridge 
of my nose (because I also broke it) and to wait for me to have a good 
day. 

That day finally arrived. 


I was completely outfitted and off we went. We approached the sand. 
I looked like some character from Star Wars with all the stuff I was 
wearing. I didn’t feel comfortable because I could hardly see what with 
the hat, the glasses... I remember I could only see my feet, which by the 
way were the whitest on the entire beach. So white in fact they were 
almost transparent. I started growing impatient. I wanted them to 
remove all that stuff. I walked a short way holding Rodrigo’s hand and 
when I stopped I raised my head and finally saw the sea... It was very 
beautiful but I was terribly disappointed because with a single eye I 


couldn’t see its immensity. 


At least not like before. To see the entire horizon I had to move my 
head from one side to another. To me it seemed smaller than it really 
was, like a picture cut in half. 


I said nothing. It was windy and the hat brim kept hitting me in the 
face. I was also exhausted after those short steps that I had been able to 
take in the sand. I concealed my disappointment and asked if we could 
leave. 

The Nights 
Breakfast in Santander was always wonderful. My mum set up breakfast 
in the dining room for everyone and to everybody’s taste: Cola-Cao 


chocolate drink, cookies with cream, bread with jam, and cereal. Each of 
us ate at his own pace. Rodri was the first to get up, normally followed 
my dad, who worked in the garden after breakfast. Emilio and Elda (his 
wife now) got up later, as did Isa and I. Mornings in Solievo were 
revitalizing. 

The house filled with voices and visitors, like my friend Zalo from 
Santander, who came to see me bearing a book and lots of smiles as 
gifts. “How weak I saw you,” he now admits, “Your appearance shocked 


me. But there was your smile, it was you.” 


The nights, however, were very tough for me. As the evening wore on, 
my jaw started to become stiff just by thinking that the time to go to bed 
was approaching, hence my daily self-treatment in front of the mirror. 


I had taken a decision: I would apply the treatment to my eyelid 
myself. Those around me had already suffered enough and there was no 
need to subject them to more. 


Each night, when they had all gone to bed, was the moment to face 
myself. 


Isabel was usually reading when I went to the bathroom. Every night 
she would ask me, “Are you sure you don’t want me to help you?” I 
didn’t let her. I preferred her to see my eye as it was during the day; 


covered. 


Then, in front of the mirror, I removed the gauze and wet the wounds 
with saline solution. And at that moment all kinds of medical questions 
would enter my head: Does this colour mean something bad? Why does 
it ooze? This stitch is looking ugly, could it be infected? 


It was the price I had to pay for having left the hospital, and I 
accepted it. But it still affected me a lot. If only I knew if it were all 
normal...César, my doctor, had told me to send him a whatsapp with 
any doubts I might have. I sent him some but didn’t want to be 


annoying so I only wrote to him with doubts that really worried me. 


One day after removing a scab I realized there was still a stitch of 
black thread. My doctor had told me not to worry and just pull it out. 
However, that stitch looked like it continued quite a bit below the skin. 
Frankly, my scar tissue was so tender that I felt that if I pulled out the 
stitch, the entire scar from my nose to my eye duct would fold over. 
Finally one day I pulled it out together with part of the scab that was 
stuck to it and it left a hole in my face in the space between the bridge 
of my nose and the eye duct. It was the size of a lentil. I cleaned it well 
with saline solution and it took my breath away. I know what I’m going 
to tell is disgusting but I couldn’t see the bottom of that hole. 


I was anxious, desperate. I tried to contain my tears. 


I would return to bed trying to conceal what Isa knew I couldn’t hide. 
I would ask her if she had put up the mosquito protection. I was 
obsessed that one might sting me in a wound or worse. Before getting 
into bed I would write to Rodrigo, “I’m glad you are also here, I hate 
this moment, it’s so hard for me, I hope it is over soon.” 


Each morning at breakfast I would again breathe easily, happy and 
relieved. And each day was a little bit better than the one before. 


Back in Madrid 
Javi 

Do you believe in destiny? ’'m convinced that losing my eye happened 
for a reason. I think it was because life had something other than cars in 
store for me, something more important. 

It was 3 September and we had just arrived back in Madrid. 

My parents called me on the phone, “Maria, Javi has passed away. We 
are leaving for the burial.” I responded, “I want to go.” Javi was the 


three year-old son of my cousin Javier and he had suffered a rare 
disease ever since he was a baby. 


Given my insistence, they agreed to let me go with them. Our whole 
family went. It was the first time I ventured from home wearing my eye 
patch and to a place where there would be a lot of people. It was 
difficult for me, but I had to do it for Javi. I couldn’t say I wouldn’t go. 


There were so many friends and family there that we stood far away 
from the parents. We saw how they bid farewell to little Javi. It was a 
cruel and sad moment. Words can’t describe that heart-wrenching event. 


There, surrounded by my parents and brothers, my heart sank. I 
thought to myself, “Why did this happen to a three year-old child? Why 
wasn’t it me? I have already lived a full life. Why did they take him 
away?” I think we all felt the same way - that it could have been my 
funeral that day. 


Under the gaze of many of those present who were surprised to see 
me, Javi’s granddad approached me and said, “You’re an angel just like 
he was.” I couldn’t hold back the tears, the feeling of impotence. 
Afterwards my cousin came to see us. There were no words, only love, 


tears and hugs. 


From that moment, I knew the reason why I was on this earth: I had 
to do something to help Javier, his dad, to ensure that all children that 
suffer from this disease can have a better life. 


I asked Javier if we could join forces and he named me sponsor of the 
Ana Carolina Diez Mahou Foundation. It is a Foundation that he heads 
and that helps children suffering from this terrible disease and their 
families. I’ll speak more about this in another chapter. 

I finally start seeing my friends 
I was still reticent about seeing my friends. I was dying to be with them 
but that meant accepting the consequences of my accident. It meant 
they would see me and feel sorry for me. I never liked to have people 


pity me, and even less now. I needed to regain my composure, to grow 


more. I felt diminished and meeting them like that would be difficult for 


me. 


However, I wasn’t able to avoid seeing my friend Carmen. The two of 
us had studied together at university, with my other friend Paloma, and 
I knew by way of my physical therapist that she was going through a 
rough patch. 


Samu, my physical therapist, showed up in my life all of a sudden. 
When he saw my face he knew instantly what he had to do. “You don’t 
look that bad” he would say trying to cheer me up, “I have to treat these 
scars. ’ll come and treat you at home. I don’t care if you don’t want 
people to see you; I have to do my work.” He was right. That day he 
only treated the ones on my head. They were very taut. The ones on my 
face and legs were still too raw. 


I called Carmen and asked her, “Can you come and see me?” A few 
hours later the doorbell rang. I had spent hours looking at myself in the 
mirror. I had the mirror in my room and used it to look at myself before 
leaving home. I felt like crying. I would look at myself and think, 
“Maria, be patient. I’m sure today is the worst day and tomorrow will be 
better.” I would stay away from it as if I were allergic to it. 


I looked through the coloured eye patches my mum had brought me. I 
stored them all in a clear box. Most featured baby patterns since the 
seamstress that gave them to us had made them from some left over 
cloth from making baby clothes. My mum had asked her to make them 
urgently and that is what she had at hand. But there was a bright blue 
one that I think came from cloth left over from a dress. It was lively and 
happy so I put it on. I felt strange, but I was relieved to confirm that due 
to its size it hid most of the scars that surrounded my eyelid. 


With my shaved head, and that eye patch, I thought to myself, “I look 
dreadful. If I saw myself on the street I would cross to the other side.” 


But I felt better and I liked the blue colour. 
And I opened the door to meet my friend. 


Carmen had cold sores on her lips. Her face had a tired, weary 
expression. We embraced. “I’m sorry it took so long,” I said. “Don’t 
worry,” she whispered, “it was terrible not to see you. You imagine the 
worse. I found out by chance that you had lost an eye. I thought so 
much about you. I felt so bad...” I had waited a long time to see my 
great friend and the information about my state of health had been 
limited so she had suffered a long period of uncertainty. 


I joked with her and asked if she thought a little truck could get the 
best of me (it was my favourite joke at the time). She also tried to cheer 
me up saying, “You don’t look that bad.” We both laughed. When I 
showed her a picture taken in the hospital she was initially silent and 
then commented, “You’re alive. It’s been tough for all of us.” 

With Carmen I broke the ice. Of course I felt diminished and disabled. 
I felt that the expressionless and scarred face I saw in the mirror wasn’t 
mine. But my friends made me feel like myself again. 


My career 
7 March 2012: I’m a Formula One driver! 


I was about to leave my hotel in Banbury, England. I was alone, but I 
was running a little later than usual because I couldn’t decide what to 
wear. 


I’d been envisioning this moment for days, pondering every last detail. 
But since I’d received my uniform just moments before -shirts, pants, 
luggage, caps, all with the sponsors’ logos embroidered on them, I 
suddenly had excruciating doubts: should I wear my black pants and 
jacket or should I wear the team’s clothes so they could see that I 
already felt like one of them? Would that be OK with them? 


When you enter the Formula One world, you realize that nothing is as 
obvious or natural as it might appear. Everything is pre-planned. That’s 
why, when I wasn’t given any instructions about what to wear, I didn’t 
know whether I could put on the uniform or not. After much thought, I 
decided to wear my own pants and the team’s shirt. 


I drove to a big industrial bay with mirror walls not far from my 
hotel. There it was. The sign over the door read “Marussia F1.” The door 
opened on to a huge lobby with a Formula One car in the middle (well, 
actually a full-scale replica for exhibitions) and I waited for Mark, my 


manager, to arrive. I was nervous, but I didn’t want it to show. 


After shaking hands, we went to the main area of the bay, to the team 
leader’s office. He greeted me with a kind gesture and asked me to sit 
opposite a table covered with documents. With no further ado, he 
started signing them and passing them on to me to sign and I in turn to 
my manager. Just when I thought we’d finished, he’d pull out another 
document that needed our signatures. 


I couldn’t believe that in addition to signing my first contract as a 
Formula One test driver, I also had to sign on as a motorcyclist, for tires, 
agreements with organizations... But the last page finally came and I 


was through. The team leader stood up and shook my hand forcefully 
and I squeezed back just as hard. Then he said, “Congratulations, you’re 
now a Formula One driver.” I looked over at my manager and we 
embraced. “Well done, kid” he told me. When I turned around there 
were other hands to shake. I shook them all, we left the office and I bid 
my manager good-bye. 

It all happened so fast or at least that’s how I remember it. It seems 
incredible, something you’ve been wanting for such a long time and 
then it’s over in a heartbeat. And life goes on. And for everyone else it 
happens even faster than for you. The difference is that I was fixing that 
moment in my mind. I would have loved to shout for joy, jump, cry, but 
I was all alone and leaving that big industrial building. I would have 
made a fool of myself. 


I went to the car park and got into the rental car. I took a deep breath 
and before phoning home, even before crying, I looked back on what my 
life, my career, had been like. I especially remembered the hard times 
I’d been through to get there. To become a Formula One driver! 


I wept and then I phoned and said, “I can’t believe it. I made it! I still 
can’t believe it.” Tears kept rolling down my face. I talked to everyone. I 
missed them. 


And what did I think about in that car? I thought about that girl who 
wanted to be a Formula One driver. And after many years of hard work, 
effort, passion, tenacity... she’d achieved it. 

| park my car in the closet before going to bed 
I don’t remember how old I was when I started playing with cars, but 
my childhood photos tell the story. 

A family snapshot taken when I was a year old already shows me ina 
Formula 1 car, firmly gripping the steering wheel. Another taken at 
Christmas shows me getting into my gift, a race car, and needing my 


dad’s help to stand up straight, my guess is that I was still unable to 
walk well. 


I remember that when my granddad took us to the merry-go-round I 
didn’t want to ride the princesses’ horse-drawn carriages; I always 
headed straight for the cars, even if they were fire engines. And on the 
days we had to go to school in a costume, I never doubted: on went my 
racing suit and helmet, it was a copy of the one that belonged to my 
dad. 


I still recall racing in those little plastic pedal-powered cars, at home 
and on the street, and at night, before going to bed, parking the car 
where it belonged, its garage, which was my closet. 


It’s not that I disliked dolls; on the contrary, I had Barbie dolls and 
teddy bears. But cars drew out my true character, my temperament, and 


put a smile on my face. 


According to my parents, I was a cheerful and happy child. Being the 
middle child of three siblings and having a very independent character, I 
didn’t need anyone else to play. They say that I was always quick to 
laugh and that, compared to my sister Isa who was well-behaved, I was 
a bit mischievous, but always without malice. 


I also recall being brave and as a result splitting my lip a couple of 
times. The first and most notorious of these was when I raced my bike 
full speed down a ramp meant for older kids. My most cherished dreams 
were playing sports, beating my brother Emi, and of course, cars. 


Liking cars was well thought of at home. But when my parents were 
asked what they would do if we wanted to become racing drivers, they 
always replied, “No, they better do something else. If they want to be 
athletes, then better Olympic ones” my dad would say. “Race car driving 
is a sport where you rely too much on others and on top of everything, 
it’s dangerous.” 


Smells of childhood 
When we were still very young we’d go to the car races because for my 
mum packing for a trip meant taking the kids. So we got to know the 
circuits, the smell of petrol and of burned rubber as soon as we were old 
enough to walk. And all those smells and sounds became childhood 
memories: the scent of new leather, the sound of car doors closing, the 
roar of an engine, the smell of racing cars... 


All that formed an integral part of our lives, and when we were old 
enough to go to school, our teachers would ask us whether we were 
Emilio de Villota’s children. And we were always very proud to say yes, 
because it was cool to have a racing car driver for a dad. 

Books and steak 
When friends or family would come to our house, they almost invariably 
would ask my brother, “Emilio, what do you want to be when you grow 
up?” And he would always answer, “A racing driver,” which is what 
everyone expected to hear. What they didn’t expect was for cheeky 
Maria to pipe up, “I want to be a racing driver too!” They would laugh: 
they thought it was cute. 


My parents didn’t like to hear that. “Neither of you can be racing 
drivers because in this family no one is going to get behind the wheel of 
a race car” they would say. Isa thankfully started to change her mind, 
because although she had occasionally also said it, as the eldest, hers 
was a losing battle. Then my dad would repeat something that his father 
had said to him, “In this home we can afford books and steak, end of 
argument.” 

My dad 
My granddad Isidro, my dad’s father, was a stern man. That, combined 
with his generation’s respect for their elders, was why my dad never 
dared to tell him anything about his racing career when he was just 
getting started, and much less ask him for money. 


He adopted a nickname, Alcor, and bought his first racing car, just 
barely worthy of being called one, but a racing car all the same. He 
bought it with the money he made selling his dog’s puppies and some 
cash he received from his godmother, Maria de Villota, after whom I’m 


named. 


What my dad, the youngest of five, loved most, along with music, was 
car races. He would watch them from behind the circuit fences. He told 
me that he once went to a rally and, standing on a bend, he watched the 
cars skid by. It was then that he thought, “I want to do that, I want to 


learn how.” 


His is such a charismatic and true-to-life story, that he should write a 
book about it. But there’s one part that I can’t resist telling. 


In the 1970’s, Formula One had both official and private teams in its 
grid. That’s no longer the case: now there are only official teams. Private 
teams used to buy the cars that official teams discarded: the ones they 
had used the previous season. 


My dad decided that after a successful career as a driver in Spain, he 
would race in Formula One internationally. Drawing on his natural 
determination, he set out to seek sponsors, something that in those days 
was very unusual, and also buy a car. 


One day, he saw an ad in Autosport (a major English motor magazine) 
for the sale of a Formula One car from a previous season. He, my mum, 
his manager and my uncle Pablo went to England, not knowing very 
well what they were going to find. The address brought them to a barn 
in the middle of a meadow. They walked in and asked to see the car. 
The English barn owner said, “Well, this is the tale spoiler, that’s the 
engine, and over there you’ve got the chassis.” After a long and 
thorough look at the vehicle and seeing that it seemed to have been 
used properly (despite the filth and neglect), they decided to strike a 


bargain with the owner, “If the car starts and can be driven on the track, 
we'll buy it.” And that was the beginning of his incredible story. 


It’s only fair that he should tell you the rest. What I want to share 
with you is that the world of motor car racing finds its way into your 
veins through the heart. There’s a love story behind it that has nothing 
at all to do with soap opera glamour and fleeting luxury. 

My mum 
My mum, Isabel, is the key to our automotive craziness: a confidante, 
patient and generous about the many hours she’s lost to the world of 
motor cars. Not to mention the stress, the fear and the suffering it’s 
brought her. 


For many years, my mum had no children, and then, when she 
stopped following my dad to the race track, where she would faint from 
the stress of watching him compete, the three of us were born one right 
after the other. Bear in mind that in those days, in the grid where my 
dad competed, an average of two drivers were killed every season. Back 
then it was a much more dangerous sport than today. 


So you can imagine that the mere thought of any of her children 
going into car racing would elicit a reverberating “No!” from her. 
Nonetheless, since my dad wouldn’t even allow us to broach the subject, 
my mum never actually had to take a stance on the matter. 

Our first go-kart 
One Christmas we had the good fortune that Emilio Jr. received a go- 
kart. It wasn’t actually my parents who gave it to him, but some friends 
of theirs. And that morning, there it was, in our living room. 


It was a go-kart with a petrol engine. “Like the real ones!” we 
shouted, overjoyed. And it had open bodywork, like a convertible. It was 
a two-seater, with silver paint and even had two glass headlights. Never 
in my life, and I’ve been around for some time now, have I seen such a 
beautiful small car. I was 6 and Emilio 5. As might be expected, none of 


the other gifts got the least bit of attention. 


We tried it out near our home on a dead-end street with no traffic. 
Emi had the pleasure of driving it first. He got in and very cautiously 
put his foot on the gas pedal until he drove pretty far away. Then it was 
my turn and of course Emilio didn’t want to share his kart with me. The 
adults talked him into it, though. I was a year older than Emi, and at 
that age, one year makes a big difference. I got in and hit the accelerator 
pretty hard. Emi was not pleased. I heard him shout at me. Everything 
went well, I was laughing away, ecstatic, until I had to turn around. I 
took such a sharp turn that I banged one of the headlights. What a 
debut! After that, it was going to be even harder to get Emi to share his 
go-kart with me. 


Now, when we reminisce about that day, we still laugh. 
Quiet but... with a strong personality 
We grew up in an environment focused on our studies and surrounded 
by sports. Emilio played football, Isabel practiced rhythmic gymnastics 
and I liked tennis, a sport I played with my gang of friends; including 
Irene who has been my friend since then and went to see me at the 
hospital. 


When we achieved good results we had our reward, what we liked the 
most: to go karting. 


I’ve always been very competitive and didn’t like losing. When I 
started playing tennis, I did it because it was fun and my friends also 
played, but later it became more important to me. I wanted to do it 
well, the best I could. That is when I started practicing during the week 
and spending ever more hours playing. I played with my school and also 
represented several clubs. 


In addition I played basketball. I know what you are going to say, that 
I’m too short, but I actually was a very good point guard. In fact, I was 


the youngest on my team since I was promoted to a team with girls two 
years older than me. This was the team my sister Isabel played on. 


On the court I was like their mascot, although I must recognize I was 
bad tempered. One day, a fan of our opponents kept picking on us. We 
put up with it until a girl from the opposing team fell and cut herself 
while we were in a struggle to steal the ball. I felt terrible and I told the 
player I was sorry. At that moment the girl in the stands called me a 
bi*** I ran up the steps and, despite not being a girl that used swear 
words, was ready to give her a piece of my mind. But when I got close 
to her I shouted, “Go on and shut up, you... you’re very ugly!” It was 
the worst insult I could hurl at her because it came from my soul. She no 
longer bothered me. 


The adults knew that I was quiet but had a strong personality. Handle 
with care! 
Dad, it’s not fair 
We kept having birthdays and Emi and I kept insisting. And the head of 
the family kept making excuses and finding ways to stop the racing 
poison from entering our blood. 


“What do we have to do to show you it’s not a whim, that it’s what 
we really want?” we would ask him. My dad would answer, “Tomorrow 
I have to go to Cerro del Toro for my daily jogging routine (he still 
competed in car races although only at the national level). If you want 
to be racing drivers, get up before school and come running with me.” 
He would wake us up at 7:00 a.m, without insisting too much just in 
case we had given up. Emi and I would grudgingly get dressed and get 
into the car. When we would arrive at the Cerro it was still dark. The 
two of us would be in the back seat and we would look at each other to 
decide if we would get out or we got mad with him and stayed sleeping 
in the car. He would then provoke us by saying, “Don’t worry, I know 
it’s hard work, stay there sleeping.” We would get out of the car and 


utter that legendary phrase, “Dad, it’s not fair” and we would start 


running. 


Just before reaching the finishing line we would sprint to beat him 
and he would push us as hard as possible. He didn’t always let us win. 


He wanted to teach us that this profession was not at all easy. 
Polishing 
Emi was not a good student. So my parents out of desperation told him 
they would buy him a go-kart if he passed all his classes. Isabel’s grades 
would have to be all B’s and I would have to get A’s and in all my 
subjects. Our grade average was one lower at the time. 


Isa attained the B’s and was given a bike. I wasn’t able to get an A in 
everything; math was not my strong suit. And Emi passed all his classes 
and received his reward: a real go-kart! 


But my dad said he would not be our mechanic, as were so many 
other dads at that time when go-karting wasn’t so professionalized. We 
had to do the maintenance ourselves. So Emi and I had to do our own 
odd repairs but mainly we polished it because the go-kart had to shine 
every day after we finished practicing. So there we would stay, the two 
of us, cleaning the go-kart with solvents and grease removers while the 
majority of the rest of the drivers put theirs away and went off to do 
other things. 

I take off alone 
The nightmare for parents was that these types of go-karts did not have 
an ignition button and so they had to help us. The only way to start 
them was to lift the back and when they started moving at a certain 
speed let the back drop down. The parents ended up with almost 
permanent back pain. 


The stronger drivers learned how to start their own go-karts by lifting 
them up themselves and jumping on when they started running. But I 


wasn’t strong enough and I felt terrible when others, like my brother 
Emilio, had to start it for me. 


One rainy day I remember that I was constantly spinning because of 
the state of the track and the poor grip of the tires that I had chosen to 
make my practice sessions harder. Tired of getting wet while I waited 
for someone to help me start the go-kart, I decided to try to do it myself. 
I accelerated the go-kart a bit to make it easier, I raised the back slightly 
(about 50 kg of weight), I ran next to it and when it started, it took off 
before I could sit in it. It crashed against a pile of sand that was at the 
end of a bend. 


From that day on I managed to start it by myself on some occasions 
and depending on how tired I was, even several times, especially... if 
the track was downhill! 

Working for lessons 
In 1980, my dad established the first school for racing drivers in Spain. 
The best drivers in the country have been students there: from Carlos 
Sainz to Pedro Martinez de la Rosa and without forgetting the Gené 
brothers, Marc and Jordi, as well as Fernando Alonso, who raced one of 
his first Formula test drives there. 


The days that there were classes outside school hours Isa, Emi and I 
would go to help out. The prize for our work was receiving free lessons 
from the instructors. The lessons consisted of taking a tour of the 
Jarama Circuit track layout, explaining the techniques for cornering and 
when we were able to reach the pedals at the age of fourteen, teaching 
us how to drive. Although this last part was not as exciting as you might 
imagine. I remember that the first days they’d put the car between two 
large waste-filled drums and I had to get it out without moving them. 
Given how little I controlled the clutch at the beginning, I found it 


tiresome. 


But I learned and I took it very seriously. 


I remember one day my job was to count the number of laps the cars 
had made on the track and flag them down to make a pit stop after a 
given number. It was something I did often, but on that particular day it 
started raining, more like pouring actually, and the head mechanic Pepe 
told me, “Maria, get out of the rain, you’re going to catch a cold.” I 
didn’t want to move from there and lose out on my lesson. The pen no 
longer wrote so I had to make holes in a page to keep on counting. After 
a while Pepe realized that I wasn’t going to take shelter so he handed 
me a helmet and said, “Go ahead, put it on. At least you won’t get as 
wet.” 

I go after the perfect lap 
I attended all the courses I could under the premise that when I could 
reach the pedals of the Formula Fiesta they would let me drive it (and if 
I obtained the required grades at school of course). 


The big day finally arrived. 


At the beginning I went rather slowly, but the instructors’ evaluations 
of each bend I took were good. I was a perfectionist and I didn’t go 
faster until I felt 1 dominated the technique. I went faster and faster but 
what was really important for me, my goal, was that all the instructors 
put an OK next to the bend they observed, which meant you had 
performed well in each segment of the track. If you achieved this, they 
would give you a round of applause. 


I went after that applause in each course; however, it wasn’t easy to 
drive a perfect lap. 
My first race 
I turned 16 years of age and had only participated in one unimportant 
kart race, among friends, and in practice races during the weekends. 


My dad had been invited to participate in a kart race with ex-Formula 
One drivers in Cuba (to promote motorsports there) organized by his 


friend Fulvio Ballabio. Isa and I accompanied our parents. 


The race was on city streets, along the Malecon seawall in Havana. 
Expectations were very high, many people wanted to see drivers such as 
Arturo Merzario, Clay Regazzoni, René Arnoux, etc. 


There was to be a warm-up race with Cuban drivers together with 
others from La Filiére (racing drivers with a French scholarship for 


promising young drivers). 


I was dying to participate in the race and I pressured Fulvio so he 
would convince my dad to let me participate in the warm-up race with 
his go-kart. When he had almost convinced him, my dad used his last 
shot and said exasperated, “But you don’t even have a racing suit and 
helmet!” To which I retorted, “Well then you can lend me yours.” 


A few minutes later I was ready to race, if you can call it ready. The 
image was a funny one: I wore my dad’s racing suit, only he is 5 feet 11 
tall while I’m only 5 feet 4 not to mention how baggy it looked on me. I 
put a T-shirt into the helmet so I could see through the visor and also so 
I could pass the technical security control unnoticed. 


I remember happily racing the qualifying sessions. It was as if I had 
won the lottery, but at the same time I was very concentrated on doing 
everything well. This was finally my chance, after so much practicing 
with no races, in which to measure my skills. 


After finishing the qualifying sessions, (which determine each car’s 
position in the grid at the start of the race), I got out of my go-kart and, 
since I expected my time to be average, I went towards the back of the 
starting lineup. But was I surprised when the mechanics told me, 
“They’ve told us to move your go-kart to the front of the lineup. You’ve 
got the fastest qualifying time.” 


My dad was shocked and my mum scared seeing so many Cuban kart 
drivers confused at having finished behind a woman. 


I wasn’t nervous, I didn’t feel pressure. I only wanted to enjoy it. 


When the light turned green, I went as fast as I could and lead the 
race until I won it. I felt a rush of adrenaline and relief at the same time. 
I showed my dad and his colleagues, especially there in Cuba, that a 
woman could race in equal conditions to men and fight to win her place, 
whether on a race track or in life. 


In the second race I also had the pole position since it was based on 
the results from the first race. But this one was tougher. I raced against 
different drivers and though I was first with one lap to go, they roughly 
bumped me out of the race. 


I had started my fight in this world that was still very much a man’s 
sport. 


When I returned to Madrid, I was closer to convincing my dad that he 
should support me in my career. It helped that after seeing my 
performance in Cuba, Fulvio had told him I had talent. 


That is how Emilio and I were able to participate in more races of the 
International Master Kart Championship. 
We wanted more 
Racing around Europe in go-karts was great and a good first step in the 
struggle to convince our dad to let us compete. 


But we wanted more. And our opportunity arose unexpectedly. 


One day Emi came home with two application forms. A very 
ambitious motorsports program sponsored by the Spanish telephone 
company Movistar was looking for young racing drivers in Spain. The 
participants would be trained to become eventual Formula One drivers. 
It sounded great. Those chosen would begin by racing in the Spanish 
Formula Toyota Championship, which was the starting category of 


Formula competitions. 


Emi and I thought it was an incredible opportunity, not because we 


felt they would choose us, but because each day we participated in the 
trials would be another day doing what we liked most. I told Emi, “We 
have to sign up!” and he answered, “I already have. I’ve filled out an 
application form for each of us.” 


I truly appreciate what my brother did for me that day; it wasn’t easy 
to endure being compared to me every day. And particularly because in 
his case they were comparing him to a girl, his sister, and therefore 
everyone always expected him to win. And I didn’t make it at all easy 


for him. 


We told our dad that we had signed up for the selection process and 
he told us that they had contacted him to be part of the jury but that he 
wouldn’t be able to accept if we took part. 


On the first day of the eliminating rounds 2500 young people, 
dreaming of becoming Formula drivers, showed up. Our first challenge 
was a time trial on a kart race track located in Madrid near the N1 
motorway. This first stage lasted several days, given the number of 
candidates. I didn’t see any other women. 


We made it through. The next challenge would be at the Jarama 


Circuit in normal cars. 


Emilio and I were delighted to have another racing day although we 
were more nervous than before because the number of candidates had 
been reduced to less than 50 and we saw that our dream was one step 


closer. 


We did the trial at the Madrid Circuit. The hardest part was driving 
the car while changing gear correctly, given that neither of us had our 
driver’s license yet, plus the trials were now more demanding. 

Once the day ended they named the five people chosen to compete in 
the Spanish Championship. I was one of them. Although I would be the 
reserve driver since that year’s Spanish kart champion had a better track 


record and would be the main driver. 


I became part of the best Spanish racing team at the time thanks to 
application form my brother submitted for me. 


Emilio was left at the gates; he did it very well but a year’s difference 
in age made a difference at that point. It wasn’t fair. So, with the help of 
my dad, Emilio found a sponsor and would be my rival that same year. 

I’m a Formula reserve driver 
I couldn’t believe I was finally a Formula racing driver! 


I was ecstatic because, although I was the reserve driver, I would 
participate in all the pre-season practice sessions. I was really happy. 


The program was very thorough. We underwent a physical fitness 
exam and were given classes on mechanics, speaking with the press, and 
sponsors. And at the circuits we joined drivers from higher categories, 
whose level we aspired to reach. I learned a lot. 


At the racing circuit everyone was very serious, but when we left, we 
had some fun times. It was as if we were at summer camp: water fights, 
putting toothpaste on your teammate/opponent while he was sleeping, 
emptying fire extinguishers... 

On the track, things were different. The competition among us was 
tremendous. You were always measured against your fellow drivers. 
And we knew that the following year only two of us would continue 
with the program and all the resources that implied. 


The pre-season, which runs until the beginning of the competition in 
April, was coming to an end. I wished with all my heart that I would 
have to replace one of my teammates because of something trivial like 
indigestion. I wanted to be the one that participated in the entire 
championship, which lasted until November and included ten weekends 
of races. 


I go into battle 


We reached one of the last practice sessions and my teammate Pablo 
Alfaro suffered a heavy blow that resulted in a broken tibia and fibula. 
This prevented him from racing that year. The reserve driver, that is, 
me, would take his place. 


I went to see Pablo at the hospital several times. I felt terrible given I 
had so often wished that something would happen to someone. I 
couldn’t help but feel guilty. 


I was given my first racing suit to race the Spanish Formula 1300 
Championship and I went into battle. 


We were the most envied Formula drivers of the starting grid since 
our team was the best known and it showed: our gear was gorgeous, the 
cars were designed down to the last detail, we had engineers, 
instructors, nothing was lacking. Of course on the track, things weren’t 
that easy, we were the team to beat. All the others wanted to take our 
place. 


I remember really making a tremendous effort that year to rise to the 
challenge, but I lacked information and experience. I asked a lot of 
questions but going from knowing what to do to actually putting it in 
practice is not easy. 

Boy, what’s your name? 
One day we arrived for a competition at the Barcelona Circuit. We were 
half-way through the season and my standing was not good. 


There was one very fast bend I kept choking on. That is where my 
teammates gained most of their time difference on me. I asked our best 
driver, Dani, how he handled it. He answered, “In fourth gear at full 
speed. It’s very tight.” That’s how I did it: full speed. I ended up against 
the wall that was at the end of the bend with a broken arm and leg. This 
kept me from finishing the season. What a crash! 


My sister, my dad, and my friend Antonio Garcia, one of the best 


racing drivers of all time, had seen my accident from afar and showed 
up immediately. 

When they were placing me in the ambulance with my helmet still on 
my head, I started falling asleep and a male nurse lifted my visor and 
yelled, “Don’t fall asleep! You’re a brave boy! What’s your name?” 
“Maria” I replied. “What?!” he exclaimed. He couldn’t believe I was a 
girl. 

On the same team as Emilio 
That season ended for me and so did being part of the Movistar team. A 
few years later the Movistar project itself ended. 


I was disappointed. I had given it my best but things didn’t turn out 
the way I wanted. I also went from being the star girl to being forgotten. 
How could people say they had changed their idea of how far your 
career could go in the future from one year to the next? I was going to 
show them they were wrong! 


I must admit that I used the accident to remain in the single-seater 
category. To try to convince my dad I said, “If I don’t get back into a 
race car, I’ll be traumatized for life.” 


So I raced in a less important regional championship and won in my 
class. That is how the following year I came to race in the same class on 
the Teyco team, which was the team in which my brother Emilio raced. 


Tennis became history for me; I only focused on the world of gasoline 


from then on. 


In the world of motorsport the fact that two of Villota’s children were 
racing created certain excitement. And the comparisons between the 


two of us were constant, serving to only increase our rivalry. 


We started our second season in the Spanish Championship as part of 
the same team. That year was rough because Emilio and I had many 
clashes on the track and we would then take that anger home. 


I remember many drives home with each of us leaning against one of 
the back seat windows and my sister Isa sitting in the middle to keep the 
peace. My dad didn’t speak a word to us having witnessed the show his 
children had put on crashing into each other. 


We also had some moments of fun, which to a certain extent resulted 
from barely having the means to compete. If a stub axle broke, we 
wouldn’t change it but weld it, we would put the vinyl siding on the car 
ourselves, we helped to load... This created a special atmosphere in the 
pit. 

I remember one night at the Jerez Circuit. We were working on the 
Formula car and we needed to build a new, wider accelerator pedal. We 
didn’t have the necessary material to do it but we had an idea. There 
was a metal ramp that led to the track intended to ensure the Formula 
cars didn’t touch the ground or get stuck. We went to where it was and 
our mechanic cut out a piece with the form of the pedal. Every time we 
entered the track and saw the hole we had left on the ramp we started 
laughing. 

That year our main competitor was Movistar. They had it all and we 
were always barely getting by, but at the Jarama Circuit race I was able 
to beat them, and it was my first time on the podium in that class. 
Revenge is a dish best served cold as my brother and I used to joke. 

Shielding Emilio 
In the year 2000, I would finish in second place in the Spanish Formula 
Toyota Championship with the Meycom team. My teammate Juan 
Antonio del Pino would be the champion. 


During the last race of the season I had no chance of improving my 
standing of second place. I would have liked to be a good teammate for 
my brother Emilio and have shielded him during the race so we could 
have both stood on the podium that day. 


It is one of the few things I’ve left undone in the motorsports world. 
Formula Three 
I rose to the Formula Three category and my relationship with my 


friends became more distant. 


I only thought about cars and races. I trained harder at the gym and 
studied INEF (Spanish Physical Education Studies degree) to learn how 
to best focus my physical training as a driver. I wanted to reach Formula 
One and knew the physical aspect would be my Achilles heel. 


My friends, Carmen and Paloma, loaned me their class notes and 
pushed me to sit for several exams I was unprepared for since I often 
didn’t have time to study enough. In the INEF program most of the 
students were known by the sports they played. My friend Carmen was 
known by everyone as the race walker. I didn’t mention race cars much 
because it embarrassed me a bit since it was considered an elitist sport, 
but in the end I was known as “Maria of the race cars.” 


During my first Formula Three season I only practiced one full day. As 
you move into higher classes it becomes harder to obtain practice 
sessions since the budgets required to compete are higher. 


People have the idea that you race with the money provided by the 
teams but this is only the case for the best racing drivers in the world. 
Even in Formula One many of the drivers have to come up with their 


OWN Sponsors. 


So I had no choice but to supply my own sponsors. This required 
hours sitting in front of the computer preparing sponsorship proposals 
and visiting acquaintances and acquaintances of friends to try to find the 
necessary support that would allow me to continue racing. 


My first season passed unnoticed but my second was better. 


The Beauty contestant, the driver and... my mum 
Every time I arrived at a circuit, I cut myself off from everything, I 


floated in the air, and I concentrated completely. It was as if I were 


diving into a pool in which there were no sounds. 


Once in the Cheste Circuit, when I was in this state of total 
concentration, the race organizers came to my pit area (the area were 
the team’s crew is located) and told me that when the race was finished 
they wanted me to stay and have my picture taken with a beauty 
contestant who was there to promote the race. I accepted without 
paying too much attention and heard my mum say, “But sir, it’s 
summer, Maria is going to finish the race uncombed and sweaty. Can’t 
the pictures be taken before the race?” 


When I was driving towards the starting grid, I noticed that something 
in the pocket of my racing suit was pinching me. But I was already 
strapped in and ready for the green light. It bothered me a lot. “What 
could I have in there?!” I wondered. 


The race started and I forgot about it. But once the race ended and 
after taking off my helmet, I reached into my pocket and to my surprise 
what did I find... a comb! My mum from afar was making combing 
gestures with her hand. She was telling me to comb my hair! I couldn’t 
believe it. I cracked up laughing. 


I might not be as vane as my mum, but the truth is that my world, my 

passion, absorbed me so much that I would even forget to eat. 
’'m not going to just fill a grid 

At the end of my second Formula Three season I was furious with myself 
for not having been able to beat my teammate Borja Garcia, a very 
talented driver, in any race. That year I had given it my all yet I felt I 
was stagnating. 

It was difficult to race, I assumed a great deal of responsibility with 
the sponsors that believed in me and unlike other drivers, I carried the 
weight of everything related to my races, not my dad or a manager. 


The season ended and I asked my team leader for something very 
important. I asked him to let me try out Borja’s Formula Three car 
because I needed to know if it ran better than mine. He assured me that 
they were the same. 


I told him that if Borja’s car didn’t run better than mine, I would quit 
racing. I didn’t want to be there just to fill the grid. I wanted to be there 


to advance and win. 


Occasionally some cars come out better than others. It isn’t deliberate, 
but the chassis or engines may have minimal differences that affect their 
performance on the track. 


Domingo told me that if Borja agreed, he’d let me try it out. Borja 
accepted and I will always be thankful to him for that. He would drive 
mine and I would drive his. It would be at the Valencia Circuit. 


That day I woke up and for a moment I was unsure about doing the 
test drive. If I didn’t improve my time with Borja’s car I was willing to 
admit that I had reached my ceiling and if that were the case I would 
say goodbye to my world, my passion. 


We went out on the track and drove little more than ten laps. I set a 
personal time record and Borja went slower than usual driving my car. 
What a relief! 


I deserved to follow my dream because I had shown myself that I 
wasn’t stagnating. I would continue fighting the next year. That day 
served to boost my confidence. It had wavered during that year because 
of the car. 


The next season I would race with the best team, on paper. I would go 
for it all. 
| take my cast off to continue in the race 
The first qualifier of the next season was my best. I finished third in the 
official practice session, just a few thousandths of a second behind Borja 


Garcia and Manuel Giao, the driver that competed against Fernando 
Alonso in the Nissan Formula. 


That was going to be my year. I had managed to sign up for the team 
boasting the best results. I ate cars at breakfast, lunch and dinner. 


The season didn’t go as expected. An accident at the start of a race 
ended with my left hand being operated on. I competed in the last race 
of that year by taking off my cast and enduring a great deal of pain to 


avoid having my car given to someone else. 


Only my engineer, known to everyone as Papi, was conscious of what 
I was suffering that weekend. He realized that I didn’t raise my visor to 
talk to him because I didn’t want anyone to see me crying. 
Woman on the track, woman in the pit 
I’m often asked if it is difficult to be a woman in the world of 
motorsports. If I consider my racing career as a whole, I would say it has 
been harder for me off the track than on it. 


Let me explain. On the track, I know how to defend myself. Yes, I feel 
there have been times when drivers have fought more with me to obtain 
a certain place in a race than if they had been fighting against a man. 
Yes, I also know that they could have avoided certain accidents I’ve 
been in. But I had the tools to fight for my place in a race. With the 
helmet on and strapped into the car we had the same opportunities. 


However, working in the pit was more complicated. A driver has to be 
the leader of his team and feel that way within it. If your entire team 
sees you differently, the chemistry needed to win won’t happen. And 
that is the hardest part. To lead and deal with a group of men that don’t 
believe in you and are probably thinking, “So what’s Blondie, going to 
do here?” And when, thanks to your time trials and your character you 
manage to change their opinion and you are able to ignite that spark 
needed to win, then you are promoted to a higher category. 


And you start from scratch again. 
I start racing in Europe 
I first stood on a podium in 2004, racing in Formula Three. I was the 
first woman in Spain to achieve this. 


The same year I ran the 24 Hours of Daytona race. It is one of the 
races I have most enjoyed competing in. My teammate and friend Luis 
Monz6n and I finished tenth in our category. While at Daytona, he tried 
to convince me to leave Formula races and continue my motorsport 
career in GT (Grand Tourers: cars like Ferrari, Porsche, Aston Martin, 
etc.) since it was easier for a professional driver to find sponsors and 
good contracts with manufacturers. 


But I was determined to continue driving Formula cars. The driving 
sensation was different: more primary, beautiful and pure. However, my 


Formula Three season was pretty tight in terms of sponsorships. 


Motorsports in Spain were not what they are today thanks to people 
like Fernando, Pedro, Marc, Jaime (that is Alonso, De la Rosa, Gené and 
Alguersuari) and it was difficult to gain name recognition and move 
forward. 


Then something totally unexpected happened, as has been the case at 
different points in my sports career. And that is, that when I felt on the 
edge of a precipice, or in my case, at the point of no longer being able to 
race, an unexpected opportunity would arise. 


I was with my boyfriend, who would later become my husband, when 
I received a phone call. Someone on the other end of the line wanted to 
speak to me. He spoke to me in English but by his accent it was clear it 
wasn’t his native language. He was an Austrian named Karl and he said, 
“Maria, we have seen you in Daytona and we want you to race with us 
in the Europe Ferrari Challenge. Come and see us; we have an 
interesting proposal for you.” 


I felt sorry to leave Formula Three. I felt I hadn’t been able to finish 
what I started, but I needed to continue racing and with this contract in 


Europe my seasons in the future were guaranteed. 


Nacho, who was by then my husband, accompanied me to some of the 
races but I went alone to the season qualifiers. These were difficult for 
me until I reached the European circuits where I felt at home. 


I’ve never liked being alone and much less travelling alone. I 
remember on several occasions driving at night through Europe to reach 
the hotel closest to the circuit where I would be working and feeling 


anxious. 


Once, on the way to the Monza Circuit, and due to a delay in my 
flight, it was already night time when I arrived. Additionally, my mobile 
phone’s battery was dead. Ten years ago there were no car navigation 
systems and gas stations closed at night. I reached the entrance of the 
Italian circuit and felt scared not knowing where to go. I parked the car, 
locked the doors and decided to sleep there. Half an hour later, unable 
to sleep, I tried to turn on my phone and it worked. I called the hotel 
and they told me how to get there. Thankfully it was nearby. 

| experience rejection for being a woman 
The following season I again raced with the Austrian team. One of my 
teammates prevented me from reaching the podium at the Spa Circuit 
after we both fought for the same place finish. Neither of us got it. 


I compensated by winning pole position at Monza. Among all the 
Ferrari drivers, I obtained the pole position (best qualifying time) in the 
world finals held in Mugello and was again the only woman. 


This boosted my confidence and gave me a feeling of having obtained 
my revenge. I recall one of my opponents, after a dirty manoeuvre 
against me on the track, telling me, “You’re fast but you still have to 
learn from me.” That day from his car all he would see was the back end 


of my Ferrari. 


The following year is undoubtedly the one in which I felt most 
rejected for being a woman. This was when I raced in the German 
Touring Car Championship. I remember when I arrived at the first 
drivers’ safety briefing they were all very happy to have a woman, 
especially a Spanish one, as part of the starting grid. 


In the first races I had slightly slower qualifying times. They smiled 


and were pleasant to me. 


But when I started showing up on the winner's podium, the Spanish 
girl was no longer so cute. Their attitude towards me changed. Only the 
drivers with more self-confidence didn’t see me as a threat. 


My own team, Maurer Motorsport, started respecting me when the 
good results started coming in. The experience of that season taught me 
important lessons on how to achieve results. 


Once at the Al-Ring Circuit I had to quit a race due to the same 
problem that had occurred in the previous race. We were reaching the 
end of the championship and we needed to add up points to finish in 
second place in the overall standings so we couldn’t be giving away 


points because of recurring errors. 


I was furious when I drove into the pit. This was something unusual in 
me since I like to encourage a positive work environment. I slammed the 
car’s door and in a very serious tone told the mechanics and engineers 
that I didn’t mind having to lose points due to unexpected failures but 
that if we were failing in things we knew could fail then they weren’t 
giving it our all. And I added that I was giving it my all on the track and 
expected the same from them. I left the pit in a mood they had never 


seen me in. 


A few days later Peter, my engineer at the time and one of the best I 
have ever had, told me, “Maria, I’m glad you slammed the door. It’s an 


instinct you should never lose as a driver. Sometimes you are too good.” 

Out of anger he pushes me off the track 
In the last race of the season and under pouring rain, I obtained the best 
qualifying time. A driver that was in fifth place in the standings and 
over whom I had an advantage of more than a second said that I had 
prevented him from completing a faster lap on purpose. However, I 
wasn’t competing directly with him since I was already in second place. 
He was so ticked off that I beat him, that I was better than him, that he 
even registered a claim against my car requesting it be inspected. My car 
was in order and he was so angry that he told me that if he caught up 
with me in the race he would push me off the track. 


The day of the race, I was competing against a BMW for second place 
when I again met my sexist friend on the track with one lap to go. I was 
about to become the second place finisher. I passed him but he slammed 
into my car on the next bend and in the ensuing crash wound up also 
seriously damaging his own car. I lost the second place standing and 
finished third overall. 


I got out of my car and was so angry I wanted to hit him. My mouth 
was bloody as a result of having bitten myself from the force of the rear 
impact. What an idiot! My car was a wreck. I never saw him again. I 
didn’t attend the awards ceremony. I didn’t want to give him the 
pleasure of seeing me finish third. 


I hope he has by now overcome his sexist attitudes. There may be 
other women who are also better drivers than he is. 


From my time in Germany I took with me useful knowledge of how to 
maintain a car perfectly, a lot of hand to hand combat experience 
earned on the track and a respect for the language. I can say this 
because the dialect my team spoke was unintelligible. I only learned the 
minimum necessary to survive: hello, goodbye, driver, all is well, and 


steak (and I don’t even know how to spell any of it). 


“Stop and Go” 
In 2008, Nacho and I separated. I was still all about cars and he had 
other objectives. We didn’t understand each other. I was totally 
absorbed by my world and we grew ever further apart. It didn’t last 
long. It was a “Stop and Go.” We both knew our future lay along 
different paths. 
Practicing, racing, and travelling 

I then faced some very tough years in sporting terms. I raced with an 
Italian Ferrari team in the Spanish Championship and I embarked on a 
project with Chevrolet that didn’t turn out as expected. I moved to a loft 
in Madrid and my life consisted of practicing, racing, and travelling. 


One day at the Cheste Circuit I had to race in the new V83 that had 
been developed for me. The engine broke during the first practice 
sessions and that was the end of my weekend. I felt under pressure. The 
year wasn’t going well. And that night I felt a strong pain in my neck. I 
couldn’t sleep at all and the next day I had to have a painkiller injected 
to be able to get out of bed. I had a minor cervical hernia, probably as a 
result of some prior race and which hadn’t produced any pain until that 
day. I again feared for my future in motorsports. 


I had been persuaded to enter the Formula 3000 race at the Spa 
Circuit. The car was one of the most demanding I have ever driven in 
my life. I raced together with Pastor Maldonado with severe pain in my 
neck and tremendously tired due to how difficult the circuit was. I 
remember that when taking the Eau Rouge bend, which is one of the 
most beautiful bends in any circuit of the world, my mouth would open 
from the speed and the lateral G4 forces pulling on my neck. 


After finishing seventh I told myself, “This isn’t going to happen to me 
again.” I increased my gym work-outs from two to four hours and 
worked more closely with the physical therapists to avoid future 


injuries. 


With Atletico de Madrid 
As I was saying before, at another critical moment of my motorsporting 
future, life gave me another unexpected chance. 


A new racing formula called the Superleague Formula was being 
promoted in Spain. In this competition, instead of having traditional 
motor-racing teams, each team was associated with a football team. The 
drivers that participated were selected by organizers of the competition 
and the conditions offered to them were very good. But the best, for me 
at least, was the power of that heavy chassis sporting a 750 hp V12 
engine that sounded like heaven. 


It was the racing driver Andy Soucek that convinced the organization 
to let me try out. I was admitted and selected to race under the banner 
of the Atlético de Madrid professional football team. It was my team! It 
couldn’t have gone better. 


All those hours at the gym broadened my body and made me stronger. 
But even with all those hours of work-outs, the Superleague races were 
very tough, not only for me but for all the drivers. Unlike Formula One 
cars, these do not have power steering, which makes driving them hard. 


I raced the season impeccably. I was treated by several physical 
therapists and had a coach, Angel Burguefio, who helped me obtain 


maximum performance when inside the car. 


You can’t imagine how hard it was. I remember Angel, who was a 
well-regarded driver in the motorsports world, ask the organizers one 
day if it was a joke. He had tried moving the steering wheel and was 
shocked at how hard it was. 


In one of the most demanding races of the year at the Portimao 
Circuit, I tried to take all the laps at full speed from the first bend to the 
home straight. It was so hard to hold on to the steering wheel, due to its 
stiffness and my neck pain, that I started to improve my grip by placing 


my arm against the chassis for leverage. I finished the race and a few 
hours later I was shocked to see that my arm had swollen and turned 
purple. When I was inside the car I didn’t feel it that much, I didn’t 
realize how bad it was. I only wanted to race. 


The Superleague race I enjoyed the most was undoubtedly the one at 
the Jarama Circuit. I was racing on my home turf and many friends 


came to see me. 


Of the two finals, the first one didn’t go well because of a problem 
with the brakes. I remember being in the starting grid and seeing my 
English mechanic yelling, “Fire, fire!” The brakes were literally on fire 
and the engineer told me, “If you want to race, go ahead. But we don’t 
know if the brakes will be operational.” I asked Angel what he thought I 
should do. I remember laughing at such a bizarre situation: I was in 
Madrid, wearing the Atlético de Madrid colours, and... the brakes were 
burning up. The only thing I could say was, “What a mess!” And now we 


laugh each time we remember that moment. 


The second final went very well. I finished in seventh place in a very 
competitive race with Giorgio Pantano, GP2 winner for that year. I 
celebrated it with my friends as if I had won a World Cup. 


The best finishes I would have in a race in this category would be 
fourth at the Niirburgring Circuit and sixth at the Magny-Cours Circuit. 


But after those seasons, which required so much physical and 
technical effort and 100 percent dedication, more than gaining a 
standing I had gained a certainty: I was convinced that I was ready to 
race in Formula One. 

Let the time trial decide 
I reached an agreement with a manager in 2011 that opened up the 
opportunity to meet with Bernie Ecclestone at that season’s Valencia 
Grand Prix. 


I stood outside Ecclestone’s trailer knowing that I would only have 
this one opportunity to convince him, and I knew it would be one of the 
moments I’d remember the rest of my life. It could be what would bring 
me closer to my 30-year dream of becoming a Formula One racing 


driver. 


I was waiting outside his trailer at the designated time when its door 
opened as if by magic. The inside was elegantly subdued. You couldn’t 
hear the outside noise. 


Bernie asked me in a soft voice what I wanted. I answered that I 
wanted to race a Formula One car. After a pause of a few seconds, 
which seemed minutes to me, he asked me if I was ready. I knew that 
my answer had to convince him. I thought a resounding “Yes” would 
come out of my mouth but perhaps such a reply would sound simple 
and insufficient. So I replied, “Yes, I’m ready, but a time trial should 
decide. A time trial doesn’t discriminate based on sex.” He thought for a 
few instants and then made a phone call. He called Eric Bullier, the 
person in charge of the Lotus Renault team and then he told me, “We’ll 
call you, be prepared, but we are going to handle this with a low profile, 
in other words no one should know.” 


When I left that truck it was difficult to absorb what had just 
happened. Is it true? Will I really drive a Formula One car? Who can I 
tell? I celebrated the news with my manager and we got to work. 


I didn’t know when they’d call. We scheduled several practices in 
GP2s to be in the best possible shape. During a month I worked with 
another coach, Gerry Convy, who had helped prepare other Formula 
One drivers like Hamilton, Montoya and Paul di Resta to gain the 
experience necessary to face the test drive and the prior physical fitness 
examination that the Formula One team would submit me to. 


It seemed I was in another world. I didn’t think of anything else. My 


house was full of drawings, notes, details that I would memorize for my 
training and for the tests. I would do double shifts at the gym: morning 
and afternoon workouts. And I carefully controlled my diet and 
nutrition. 
You're the secret. 

Finally the first step: visiting the LRGPe team for the physical fitness 
examination and to fit my car seat. What excitement! I couldn’t wait to 
be there. Although... I would have preferred to go alone. The tension 
that I was subjected to because of my manager was almost unbearable. 
His demands were becoming ever greater and I could hardly find any 
personal space to enjoy the moment. I would only find relief and calm 
when I got into a car or when I was with my family and friends. But 
they didn’t know what was going on. 


On one of the nights, I couldn’t sleep because of the pressure. My dad 
found me crying and said to me, “Maria, you don’t have to do anything 
you don’t know how to do. You're the secret.” That phrase, which has 
given me strength in moments of weakness, seemed insufficient at the 
time. I had to take difficult decisions, but I didn’t want to discuss them 
with him. I didn’t want to burden him. 


Formula One is surrounded by personal ambitions and nothing is easy. 
He also told me that he had faith in the decisions I would take, that he 
had confidence in me. 


I prefer not to go into more detail on the subject since I consider it 
part of the past. But I remember that period before driving a Formula 
One car as the worst months of my life. 


I can’t help but tell a related family anecdote. Although my dad says 
that when I got in a race car I transmitted confidence, he always did the 
same thing when either Emilio or I went out on the track: pray. Both my 
dad and I believe that if you pray without thinking about the words 
you’re saying then it doesn’t come from your heart and the one upstairs 


might not hear your prayer. So, on one day right before a race, he 
started praying without realizing that the walkie-talkie he was holding 
had the microphone switched on and was therefore broadcasting to the 
entire team. Since he was distracted from his prayer on several 
occasions, he repeated several parts before finishing. When he reached 
the end and said, “And deliver us from evil,” he was surprised to hear 
several of the team members replying in unison, “AMEN!” 


And everyone laughed while my dad felt a mix of embarrassment and 
laughter. 
The first woman at the controls 
The time came to go to England, where the headquarters of the team 
with which Fernando Alonso won his first world championship title is 
located. 


That first step towards my Formula One test had two important 
objectives: first, to pass the Lotus Renault physical fitness examination 
and second, to fit my car seat. 


We arrived at the offices where the team was located and after a short 
conversation with some of its members we went into action. They gave 
me the team’s racing suit in black and gold, which is the nicest one I 
have ever had, with matching sports shoes and gloves that were a little 
big on me. They told me that I could go to change before we got started. 
I must admit that after putting on that racing suit I calmly looked at 
myself in the mirror several times. 


The racing suit is for a racing driver like the bullfighter’s costume 
(traje de luces) is for a bullfighter. It marks part of your life, your history, 
and represents an achievement. Putting on that racing suit with its black 
and gold colours, colours that had accomplished so much in the Formula 
One world, made me feel fortunate and nearer to achieving my dream. It 
began to come true. 


Once suited up, we headed to a part of the industrial bay where the 
previous season’s Formula One cars were located, the R29 model. 


Everything around me was an impeccable white; I seemed to be in a 
pharmaceutical laboratory instead of in a garage given the cleanliness 
and the meticulous organization. In the middle, two race cars shared the 
limelight. And around them, mechanics with black uniforms worked to 
prepare them for a woman to be at the controls for the first time. 


I greeted everyone and memorized their names. Bob was the one I felt 
most comfortable with. He was the oldest member of the team. But the 
rest of them were also nice, and very focused on their jobs. 

The car seat 

They asked me to get into the Formula One car so they could have an 
idea of my measurements. They had placed the seat used by Nick 
Heidfeld in the car. He had raced with them and they thought his 
measurements might be the closest to mine. Once inside I slid 
downwards and they told me, “I think you’re too small for us to get an 
idea of what’s needed even with this seat. We have to start from 
scratch.” 


In all the racing cars I have ever driven, fitting my seat has been a 
difficult task because, as was the case now, the inside of the chassis (the 
internal framework which provides rigidity to the Formula car) was very 
large for me. Thus it took a long time to be able to make sure I was well 
secured and the interior adapted to my needs. And even so, many times 
they didn’t achieve a perfect fit. 

Tailoring race cars to women 
I think that one of the things that should be done, and will be done in 
the future, is to tailor race cars to women. This is not nonsense. 

For example, take the thickness of the steering wheel: I have smaller 
hands than a man and it is difficult for me to grip it firmly since I can 
hardly wrap my thumb and ring finger around it. Because of these 


steering wheels I have had both thumbs operated on due to joint 
injuries. 

The pedals: their length is that of a man’s foot. With my smaller feet I 
have to apply greater force since I press them at the base, which gives 
me less leverage. Or I can place my feet at the very top of the pedals 
which forces me to drive with my feet raised during the entire race 
resulting in a physical toll on the abdominal and lumbar areas. 


The seat belts: the lower anchors are not adapted for women, making 
them very uncomfortable to wear. Not to mention the upper harness 
that presses against your breasts. 


I could continue with a long list of things but it is not what I wanted 
to recount. Thanks to the professionalism of the Lotus Renault team and 
the skill of their mechanics, they were able to adapt that Formula One 
so well that they made me feel that a car, yes that Formula One car, had 
been finally designed for me. And it was not just that my body felt it fit 
into the car’s interior, but that my head also registered that message. 


Formula One was not only for men. I started to feel that I had found 
my spot. 

It took several days for the car to be perfectly finished, longer than 
the team had expected at the beginning, so I had to visit the factory a 
second time, but I left completely satisfied. 

The physical fitness examinations 
The physical fitness examinations were performed in the same facilities 
at a gym they have on the outside of the building. Daryl was in charge 
of my tests. 


I was pretty nervous; it was the first time a racing team had subjected 
me to physical fitness examinations. I felt I was in shape, I had worked 
hard for that moment, but you always have some lingering doubts as to 
whether you will perform well. 


I underwent several strength/endurance tests. First I had to perform 
the greatest number of repetitions I could lifting weights and then we 
proceeded to a test of maximum endurance on a rowing machine. The 
previous weeks the rowing machine had become my best friend. I spent 
more time with it than with anyone else. We ended with a medical 


examination and a reflex test. 


All had gone well. Test passed! I could be a Formula One driver. 
A question of environment 

Ever since my childhood every time I progressed to a higher racing class 
I heard, “It is going to be very difficult for a girl.” But I adapted and all I 
had to do was work out more hours than the boys. So for me, that 
phrase had become outdated. Besides, I had studied INEF to learn 
everything possible about physical preparation. And I had raced in a 
750 hp Formula car without power steering, which was comparable to 
the 850 hp Formula One car. I was convinced that physically, and with 
all the work I put into my training, I could drive a Formula One car. 


I believed that if a woman was not competing in Formula One at that 
time, it wasn’t because of physical capacity but because the environment 
was hostile to them. 


“Since they didn’t know it was impossible, they 
succeeded” 


The day I received my degree in Physical Education and Sports Science I 
was paying close attention to the commencement speech while many of 
my classmates were more concerned with the party to follow. The 
woman at the podium started her speech by saying, “Don’t let them clip 
your wings,” meaning that no one should place limitations on our 
dreams. She continued, “Don’t let them tell you you’re crazy,” a phrase 
with which I completely identified with since it is still considered crazy 
for a woman to want to race in Formula One. Finally, and it seemed she 


was talking directly to me, she concluded, “Since they didn’t know it 


was impossible, they succeeded.” 


I turned my head and looked for my parents among the multitudinous 
public. They knew what I felt at that moment. They knew those words 
seemed to have been written for me. I could hardly hold back the tears. 

The day you have been waiting for your entire life 
It had not been long since the meeting with Ecclestone, two months, 
when we were invited to go to the Paul Ricard Circuit to participate in 
the “secret” trial. 


The tension with my manager had become so great we were no longer 
speaking to each other. I had taken that decision. I had only been 
working with him for three months, and it’s true that the opportunity 
had arisen thanks to him, but I had spent my entire life striving for this 
day and he wasn’t going to ruin it for me. To avoid this I simply didn’t 
talk to him. 


I asked my dad to come and see the trial. He didn’t want to go. He 
said it was my day and that he didn’t want Formula One to think that I 
had got there thanks to him. But I wanted to share that moment with 
him. I told him, “If you don’t come and I can’t share it with you, we 
won't be able to relive it.” So he went despite the objections of my 
manager. You can’t imagine how happy I am of having taken that 
decision. I have spent a lot of time alone. Victory is very gratifying. But 
if you live it alone, it’s worthless. I’ll repeat it, worthless. 


It was 3 August 2011 and I arrived at the race track early. 


I had already organized everything the day before. My racing suit was 
folded and ready in the team’s truck with the rest of my clothing, the 
helmet and the isotonic beverages. Everything had been planned to the 
last detail. I had with me a pain relief cream for my hips and collarbone 
so as not to feel the bruises the safety harness would cause. And I wore 
the tightest sports shoes I owned to be able to feel the pedals well. 


I had put my contact lenses on hours earlier to ensure my eyes were 
well adapted when I sat in the car. I had eaten the usual for breakfast to 
make sure nothing would upset my stomach. 


Gerry was there with me. He would help me when I was inside the 
Formula One car with beverages and he would release the tension in my 
muscles during the pit stops. 


The trial was no joke, it would be 300 km (the length of a Grand Prix 
race) and they would time me and evaluate my response to the different 
requirements of the team. 


Before I got into the car, Romain Grosjean (test driver for the team 
during 2011 and official driver in 2012) would use the same car to 
establish a fast lap and so they could compare the two of us. 


They told me he would drive a few laps first thing in the morning. 
Meanwhile, Gerry called me over to get me ready for the race; basically 


a few warm-up exercises and jumping rope. 


There I was holding a jump rope while standing above the pit of the 
driver I would be measured against. I started to jump rope and heard 
the sound of the Formula One car motor starting below my feet. My 
heart skipped a beat, I trembled, I was nervous. The driver got on the 
track and I kept on jumping rope. It was good for me since it helped me 
release tension but I thought, “Shit, I hope I won’t get too tired before 
getting in the car.” I would look at Gerry and he’d say, “Continue, 
Maria.” So I obeyed and kept on jumping rope. 


At the precise moment I had been scheduled, an hour and a half after 
the other driver had started, I went to the pit and had a briefing with 
the engineer I had been assigned for the day. The briefing in a 
motorsports race is a meeting to discuss all the details of what is going 
to happen on the track, both at a technical and mechanical level, and 
which also summarizes all the driver’s requirements. Although one 


objective was clear: to clock the best possible time. 


Before getting in the car I jumped up and down a few times to release 
tension, I slapped my coach Gerry’s hand who encouraged me by saying 
I was ready, and I gave my dad a kiss. I knew that the kiss could 
generate some talk among those who might think I was a daddy’s girl. 
But I knew perfectly well who I was and how hard I had worked to 


arrive at this moment. In the car I would prove it. 


I got in the R29 and that wonderful feeling returned, as if the car had 
always been mine. I had never felt so connected to a car, not even after 
having driven one an entire season. And this one, with so little contact, 
already loved me. 


I closed my eyes, made the sign of the cross and thought, “Maria this 


is your moment.” 


If I could explain with words what I felt that day at the French race 
car circuit driving that beauty of a car, I would become a writer. I am 
unable to explain to you what I experienced inside that Lotus Formula 
One car. The mix of concentration and ecstasy that ran through my 
veins was incredible. It was as if that car gave rhythm to my life, to my 
heart, to my elation. At full acceleration its muscles hugged my body, I’d 
change gear quickly and insatiably it would ask me to do it again, and 
again, and again. My brain connected with the cars electronics in a way 
that it seemed I had been hypnotized by its requests. And it would brake 
so quickly that each meter I waited to brake seemed too little. 


Little by little I started driving it as it ordered me to. Letting it run 
through the bends, asking it for things at a steady pace, at the right 
moment, and making my feet dance on the pedals at the rhythm it liked. 

Yes, that car was mine, it belonged to me. 

The time I clocked went down significantly lap by lap. I know that 
many thought that halfway through the day I wouldn’t be able to 


continue but there I was. I was so happy that I didn’t feel tired. I just 
wanted to get a quick bite, because I had to, and return to the wheel of 
the best car I had driven in my entire life. 


My engineer and I understood each other well. He would tell me what 
he wanted me to do and the clocked time smiled at his requests. It 
helped that that trial was not seen as an obligation because I was a 
woman but that it was truly an opportunity to do serious work with the 
trust of the entire team. 


I finished a second and eight tenths behind Romain, and clocked my 
best lap at the height of the day’s heat, 34 °C, and with worn tires. I 
only had a few laps to go and the tires couldn’t last any longer. On the 
team radio my engineer told me, “Good work, Maria, you’ve done it, 
enjoy your last few laps.” 


Elation, calm, peace, relief, happiness, anger, confidence... There are 
no words to explain it. So many years swimming against the tide for 
something that seemed to be out of your hands, distant, crazy. And I had 
achieved it. 


I got out of the car and hugged Bob, Gerry, my manager and my dad. 
We spent the whole night talking about each bend, each lap, and every 
detail. We savoured it, and I still do, as one of the best moments in my 
life. 


The team leader phoned me on the following working day and said, 
“Good work Maria, we want you to join us in Formula One.” I was 
walking in Madrid and for me the world froze. I wept in the middle of 
the street. 


I knew that my future depended on how my manager negotiated with 
them. But I didn’t want to continue with him, our mutual confidence 
was gone, and working together had become unbearable. 


I found myself facing another important decision in my life: 


terminating his contract although it might mean losing the contract with 
Lotus Renault. And that’s what happened. 


I know that you must be thinking, “That’s crazy, after all you went 
through during so many years.” I can only tell you that it was a great 
relief to distance myself from him and retake control of my life. 


Five months later, in January 2012, I signed a contract with Mark 
Blundell, an ex-Formula One driver, that would negotiate my contract 
with the Marussia team as a Formula One test driver and, as I wrote at 
the beginning of this chapter, I embarked on the dream of my life. 

Formula One 
I started my season in the blue riband class of auto racing trying to pass 
as unnoticed as possible. I didn’t want anyone to get the wrong idea: I 
was not a “woman in Formula One” but just another driver that wanted 
to work, learn, and get to be considered as a racing driver in the near 
future. That is, during the 2013 season. 


I spent most of my time in the workroom with the rest of the team, 
studying and supplementing all the information that we received from 
each race. 


I didn’t have friends, nor did I seek them; I only worked and tried to 
gain the respect of those that also worked there. 


Everyone in Formula One is always short of time. I would receive 
information on where I had to be and what I had to be doing, and that is 
what I did. When I had a doubt I would speak to Simon, the team 
leader, with whom I felt true empathy. And that’s how it was; Simon 
was the only one that occasionally asked me how I was. It’s normal, ’m 
not complaining, it’s very difficult to be considered part of a team in 
which you don’t do what you have done all your life: drive a race car. 
But that day would arrive. 


Once again I had to be patient and wait for the Rookie Test (a test 


drive for new Formula One drivers) that would take place in July. That 
is when I would be able to race the Marussia to again prove my worth, 
and take another step forward. 


My relationship with the rest of the drivers was normal, although the 
youngest of them tried to put me down whenever he could. I always had 
to go with him during any trip and more than once he left me stranded 
at the track or the hotel. 


The truth is that I only remember these things now: at the time I was 
happy working, soaking up the world I loved and feeding the dream I 
was living. I had another goal: to compete in a Formula One grid. 


Australia, Malaysia, China, Bahrain, Spain, Monaco, Canada, Europe... 
during four months I travelled around half the world with the team until 
the day finally came when I would be in direct contact with my team’s 


Formula One car. 


It would not be a trial like the one for Lotus Renault at the Paul 
Ricard Circuit; it would be simply an aerodynamics test. That is, a test 
drive on an airport runway on which I would drive in a straight line and 
then back. 


But at least I would be at the wheel again. I was to recuperate my 
place, leave the narrow confines of the pit where I had been absorbing 
information, and finally do what I knew how to do, what I had done my 
entire life: to be for that day the centre of attention. The purpose of the 
drive was to test various components so they could be further developed 
ahead of the car’s most important competition at the Silverstone Grand 
Prix a few days later. 

Another rainy day in the UK 
The week before the test I felt like seeing my sister. We have a very 
special relationship: it is as if we came in a single pack and we know 
each other very well. So I called her and said, “Isa, why don’t you come 


to England? I would really like us to be together,” and she answered, “I 
had already thought of it, I’ve asked for the day off to be with you.” I 
looked forward to it. 


It was 2 July, 2012, the day before my aerodynamic test drive. We 
had dinner at the hotel, we caught up on things and we laughed 
watching a funny video someone had sent us via mobile phone. I 
remember that Isabel ordered a meat dish that came with a sauce and 
that she didn’t like it at all. It was an English meat pie. I found it very 
funny because, although a hungry Isa is not very funny, the faces she 
made were. We had a good time. I was so glad she had come. If not, I 
would have been dining in that hotel alone as has usually been the case 
since I started my work with Formula One. 


At 6:00 a.m. my alarm clock rang. The first thing I did was to go to 
the window to see what the weather was like, although I didn’t think it 
would be any different. Rain. I got into the shower full of energy and 
got ready as if I were going to a casting call. The days that I get into a 
race car I prepare myself carefully and take my time. It is as if I were 
going to receive a prize, my prize: to be at the wheel of a Formula One 


car. 


Although I had good eye sight (0.5 dioptres), I always used contact 
lenses on those days because I didn’t want to miss a single detail. Also, I 
felt as if they gave me something extra. When I put them on I would see 
more clearly and during races that is an added motivation. I have even 
used them at time trials thinking that they might help me obtain a faster 
lap time. It was as if a few extra tenths of a second were waiting for 


me... 


I was somewhat tanned and my toenails were painted a bright coral 
colour. I had removed the polish from my fingernails the night before. I 
had always found it strange to race with nail polish on. It was as if 
feminine hands were less efficient; it was a complex, a stupidity. I put 


on my favourite perfume, Orange Blossom, and went to have breakfast 
after leaving my hand luggage carefully prepared. I had become an 
expert in not taking with me anything unnecessary but including 
everything I might need in the car. Everything was perfectly organized 
and I was ready for breakfast. 


We left the hotel without checking out because I thought we would 
return after the test and go to my manager Mark Blundell’s house to 
have dinner with his family. 


The day before, everything should have already been set up for the 
test at the airfield but the team didn’t arrive on time, so that morning 
there was going to be much work to do. Unlike my test with Lotus, the 
briefing didn’t occur in advance. And although I had arrived a day early 
to have a meeting with the team to prepare everything, they hadn’t 


arrived in time. 


We arrived at the airfield and followed the same route as we had the 
previous day until we reached a large tent that had been set up to host 
the test. We parked next to the rest of the cars and went inside. 


The tent was very large. It was divided into two sections. One was the 
area for mechanical work and contained the spare parts, ailerons and 
flat bottoms (the floor of the Formula One car). The other was where the 
engineers were located with their laptops all facing the Formula One 
car, which occupied the central part of the tent. 


I was able to see my helmets on a small shelf that divided the two 
sections of the tent. I approached the shelf to look at them because one 
had just been painted and I would wear it for the first time that day. It 
looked great. It had a reflecting visor in orange tones. It was only 
missing two details. The first was that I like to have the initials of the 
people I love on the back and they were missing. The other, was that it 
hadn’t been touched by my mum. Ever since my dad raced, she would 


insert, without my realizing it, a bit of cloth from the cloak of the Virgin 
for which she feels great devotion. 


The sporting manager, who is also named Marc, told me that I would 
wear the new one that day because the old one had a different radio 
system. I thought that was fine. 


I greeted all the members of the team. I loved feeling like a driver 
again. When you are a test driver you lose some of your own identity, 
since on the Grand Prix circuit the limelight is always on the drivers that 
participate in the races. You feel that you’re not in the place where you 
belong and you manage the best you can until the day comes when you 
occupy that seat in the starting grid. But that day everything was 
moving around me. And I felt good, very good. 


I went to suit up as I had been told to do and put on new clothes since 
the flame-retardant under garments, unlike mine, had the names of the 
sponsors printed on them. I put them on and liked the feel. Most flame- 
retardant clothing makes you itch, but this felt pleasant. The balaclava 
that we place over our heads under the helmet had the same feel. I liked 
it because my skin is thinner and more sensitive than that of men and 


often my face would become irritated after racing. 


Isabel accompanied me when I went to suit up. There was no 
appropriate place to dress so I went out to the rental car to do it. 


When I returned to the tent I was ready and impatient for the start of 
the briefing that had not taken place the day before. According to the 
schedule it was supposed to begin at 8:00 a.m. 


The head of press relations asked me to speak with the media before 
the briefing. I wasn’t very happy about that since I wanted to start 
working, but I understood. They introduced me to the two reporters 
from Sky that had been invited to cover the test and also to the 
photographer. I zipped the racing suit up to the neck so that the names 


of all the sponsors could be clearly seen and politely answered their 
questions although I was anxious to finish. I wanted to focus on the 
aerodynamic testing work we had to do that day. 


It was the first time I had performed an aerodynamic test. I was to 
drive in a straight line and was very keen to understand the procedures 
and needs of the team. 


The mechanics moved from one side to another while the engineers 
never lifted their heads from their computer screens. They were not yet 
ready, so two of the team leaders took me to look over the track (simply 
to see close up where I would drive with the Formula One car). 


We got in my rental car and reached the runway by way of the back 
of the tent. We went to where I would reach the maximum speed needed 
to perform the test. We drove the length of the runway until we reached 
a reference point at which I would turn around. We stopped the car and 
got out to look at the area. I remember there was a shed nearby and 
thought that it could mark the point where I would start braking. 


The quality of the asphalt was nothing like the surface found at a race 
track. It had different levels of roughness, which would make the 
traction of the Formula One car very variable. 


We returned to the tent and I was shown the path I would take with 
the Formula One car. I wouldn’t make a straight stop as the Formula 
One cars do on the circuit race track. The access was winding and had 
been altered from what had been initially discussed. 


The asphalt was wet, the day was grey and it was cold. I had thought 
of posting a tweet to share the moment but in the end I didn’t do it. I 
wanted it to be my own moment, to concentrate, enjoy it and not miss 
anything. That morning, before leaving the hotel, I had written to the 
people I loved. 


I was anxious because the briefing was running late. Things were not 


going as I wanted them to, as any driver would want them to. Things 
weren’t being done well. There was too much of a rush. 


Suddenly they told me, “Maria get ready to get in the car,” and they 
added, “There isn’t enough time for a briefing now, first go out on the 
track and we'll have it afterwards.” 


I got into the Formula One car. Yes, I really wanted to drive that car 
but I was disappointed. The preparation is part of the charm of the 
experience and I felt they had denied me the time to savour the 


moment. 


I drove out of the tent and passed by the electronic timing equipment 
that measures lap time although on this occasion I didn’t have to race a 
fast lap. I only had to test the Formula One car’s different instruments 
and equipment at varying speeds. After that I turned left and went to the 
runway on which I would perform the tests. I accelerated reaching 
fourth gear and then took my foot off the accelerator a while before 
braking. There was a lot of spray, that is, the wet surface kicked up a lot 
of water. The track was wetter than I thought. I turned around where I 
had been told to and took the same route back. I passed the path to the 
tent where I had to stop. Everything was normal until I passed the 
electronic timing equipment that was located a few meters from where I 


had to stop the car. 


I was moving slowly but I remember every second as if it had lasted a 
minute. I said to myself, “Why is the car accelerating on its own? ’m 
like a co-driver of a Formula One, I thought this couldn’t happen.” 


I braked as much as I could during a couple of seconds and then 
released it to try to recover the control of my wheels, that were blocked 
and didn’t turn. I couldn’t, it was impossible. The lack of time dedicated 
to positioning me in the vehicle limited my ability to reach the controls 
I needed to use. As a consequence, I wasn’t able to operate the clutch 


either. I pressed the N button as a last resort to try to stop the car. It was 
like a nightmare. The car didn’t respond to what I asked it to do. 


Four seconds, four seconds until impact. I have it all recorded in my 
mind, that countdown, those four eternal seconds. 


Thank God I don’t remember the instant of the collision. 


Life is a Gift 
Your essence 


Thanks to the existence of Whatsapp I started getting in touch with the 
rest of my friends. I didn’t speak on the mobile phone much because the 
noise of even a short phone conversation would still bother me and it 
was difficult for me to write messages on the iPhone, I found it hard to 
press the correct letters but at least for my headaches it was better than 
talking. 


I saw some of my cousins at home, although only those with which I 
was particularly close. The truth is that I couldn’t be surrounded by 
people for more than a short time. It was hard for me to talk, to 
maintain long conversations. I would get tired. 


Isabel wasn’t there those days taking care of me. She had gone to the 
Holy Land. My older sister was so happy that I was still on this earth 
that she decided to go to Magdala as a volunteer to thank God for what 
she and some of the doctors considered a miracle: that I was still alive. 


Christine, the right hand of Dr. Hutchinson, the person who saved my 
life, would send me short books from England. Books that would help 
me adapt to my new life and that had titles like: How to live your life 
after brain injury or How your family copes after your accident... and other 


similar titles. 


But I wasn’t thrilled about reading them because I had always felt that 
sport had made me strong enough to deal with tough situations. 

But my family insisted, and I started reading them little by little and 
applying the guidelines they suggested. 

I would read them when I got up from the nap I took after lunch. The 
nap was a mandatory part of my recovery, “Sleep as much as your head 


asks for” was the instruction. 


Due to the blow I had suffered to the upper front part of my head, the 


doctors feared that my behaviour could be affected. Thus, the book, 
through a series of tests, tried to establish my mood and warned me that 
I could be somewhat volatile. 


Each chapter usually started by asking simple questions and asking 
me to rate myself on a scale from 1 to 5. The book then said I should 
undertake simple tasks that seemed kind of stupid to me. For instance, 
to place post-it notes around the house to remind me of the things I had 
to do or to simply write things down so I wouldn’t forget them. The 
reason for this was that my organizational skills could also have been 
affected. They feared I might do things in an incorrect order such as 
leave the house in my pyjamas to buy bread. 


I found all of this very humorous because I felt that I did things in a 
logical and normal manner as would be expected from any woman my 
age. But it’s true that I did have strong stabbing pain around the area 
flattened by the blow and I still got tired when I spoke, even two months 
after the accident. It wasn’t long for a person who had been in such a 
serious condition, but it was still a long time for a person as restless as 


me. 


I must admit that I did not follow the last item of advice I was given 
by the doctors in Cambridge. I don’t know if someday I’ll pay the price. 
They wanted me to see a psychologist to help me deal with what I had 
lost and the new life I faced, but I felt, and still do, that it wasn’t 
necessary. It’s difficult to explain, but I feel that I’ve been so very lucky 
that rather than being sad, I am happy to be alive. 

My family believed me when I said I didn’t need a psychologist, but 
they were worried that my post-accident joy would one day disappear 
and I would have a break down. So they still occasionally brought up 


the topic. 
One day, in order to settle the issue I told them, “All right, how about 


if I go to see Mario (Alonso) and have a chat with him. For me, apart 
from being a doctor, he is a role model. If Mario suggests that I see a 
psychologist then I will do it. If not, then you will stop pressuring me to 
see someone. OK?” They agreed, which was not only a relief but also the 
perfect excuse to share my thoughts with and get the opinion of 
someone I deeply admire. 


Mario always makes time for a friend, even a distant friend that wants 
to be considered one despite being more of an acquaintance. We met 
near home. My dad accompanied me since he wanted to hear Mario’s 


professional opinion. 


After chatting for a while about the entire experience and how my 
recovery had progressed, and telling him from the bottom of my heart 
how I felt, Mario told me, “Maria, I’m not the one to assess your state 
but, if you ask me, as a friend and doctor, if you should go to a 
psychologist, I would say that after having listened to you I think you 
would probably help the psychologist more than he would help you. It’s 
your essence, Maria. The accident has brought out the best in you.” 


That encouraged me. Not only did I avoid the hours of additional 
treatment going to the psychologist would have implied, but thanks to 
that talk with Mario I received the best of compliments and a vote of 
confidence. At that time it was very important for me. Thank you, 
Mario. 

My first victory 
At home I lived with Rodri. He helped me when he got home from his 
job as a personal trainer and the truth is that I didn’t have to do much 
other than rest. My parents live nearby and would come by constantly. I 
asked them not to worry so much, since I spent most of my day resting 
or asleep on the couch. 


My mum was determined that I wear a medical alert bracelet, like 
those the elderly use, just in case I had an emergency while at home 


alone or suddenly had an epileptic seizure; the doctors warned me I 
might have them but I had never had one. I was able to reassure her 
with several visits a day. 


My legs were weak, especially the right one that was recovering very 
slowly. The muscle fascia had been removed from that leg for the facial 


reconstruction surgery. 


I found it difficult to get up and couldn’t squat. I had a goal: to make 
the bed myself. It was my first victory. I had all day to make it. I wasn’t 
really very demanding of myself, but I finished it. You might think it’s 
silly, but my bed is low and every time I leaned forward it felt as if my 
brain hit against my skull and it really hurt. I had to do it little by little. 
It took me hours to finish, but I succeeded and it became my victory, my 
conquered territory of independence. I couldn’t let it beat me the 
following day. So, every day I would conquer it and little by little I 
established new goals. 

Morgan the pirate 

Before my accident, when Rodri and I would go to the country to train, 
we would take a dog called Morgan with us. He belonged to some 
friends of ours. He was a Jack Russell terrier, a breed that needs a lot of 
physical activity. The brown and white dog was a year old and already 
needed the exercise. He was very obedient and always ran at our side 
without getting distracted. When we finished running we dropped him 
off at the house of his owners. It was the only contact we had with him. 


One of those endless days of my recovery when I was resting alone at 
home, Rodri brought a surprise: Morgan. I didn’t quite know what to do 
and was anxious at first. I exclaimed, “If I can’t take care of myself, how 
am I going to take care of Morgan!” He replied that it would only be for 
a couple of hours until he returned from his next training session, but 
that he was convinced the company would be good for me. 


He closed the door and left. I was concerned, but I relaxed when I saw 


that the little thing just curled in a ball at my feet and didn’t get into 
any mischief. 


Morgan’s visit that afternoon became the visit of every afternoon. 
Each time he stayed longer. He motivated me to sit up and pay attention 
to him or he would simply stay at my side when I didn’t feel well. He 
was always calm and keeping me company. 


For the first time, I started going out in the street to walk him and this 
became a routine in which my walks were gradually longer and longer. 
First from the house to the corner, then two blocks, until one day we 
reached the park, which was almost a kilometre away. 


Morgan became such an important part of our lives that we were sad 
every time we returned him to his owners. One happy day his owners, 
our friends, decided to give him to us. This little seven-kilo dog, with 
tender eyes and the look of a pup that is instantly loved by anyone who 
sees him on the street, has been the best gift we ever received. What’s 
more, I’ve already told you the best part and the reason I felt completely 
identified with this dog: Morgan, like me, has a patch looking spot 
around one eye. 

| go to the ophthalmologist 
The recovery of my brain and skull injuries was taking its course but 
there was still uncertainty about the after-effects in my eye socket as 
well as about the condition of my left eye. The damage was greater 
because the bones broke inward in the crash. 


Most of the ophthalmologists, as well as some close friends, had 
recommended that we make an appointment at the most renowned 
specialized eye clinic in Spain. With their help we got one. We arrived 
in Oviedo not knowing very well what to expect and hoping they would 
confirm that my left eye was OK. 


The whole family and Rodrigo went with me. We didn’t receive much 


information as to possible future developments. I had lost the frontal 
nerve. I didn’t have feeling across my forehead nor could I move my 
eyelid because of this. The injury was still very recent and I would have 
to wait a few months to be seen by an American doctor who was an 
eminence in the field. “Marfa, you are the most serious case that we 
have treated apart from that of another well-known courageous person. 
There is little we can do, but come back in a few months,” they told me. 


Next, they performed some tests to confirm the field of vision of my 
left eye and also the typical tests that are used to determine if your 
dioptres have increased. “Everything is fine, your left eye is healthy” 
they declared. Phew, what a relief! 

An act of love of life 
On the way back to Madrid, Rodri and I stopped in Santander and 
stayed at my parents’ house for the weekend. After walks or chats on the 
terrace we would invariably say “we should stay here to live, it’s so nice 
here, so relaxed.” 


When you suffer a setback in life and think about all you could have 
lost, statements of this kind have to be said with caution because there 
is the risk of actually acting on them or at least starting to. It is like the 
typical “I dare you” boys say. But in this case, it was not a display of 
courage but an act of love of life, of realizing what you really feel and 
what you want to do and that things shouldn’t remain just a dream. 


After the words had left my mouth, Rodri said, “And why don’t we 
come here to live? Santander has been a key part of your recovery. Here 
there is less hustle and bustle, you have peace and serenity. You’ve 
always said you loved it here.” I thought, “Why not?,” although I was 
terrified of opening a new chapter in my life at that moment. The 
doctors told me I needed rest and I didn’t want to rush things. But it’s 
true, these are the moments when you listen to your intuition the most 
and take the bravest decisions. 


As a first step we would look at houses in Santander, something small 
for the two of us. 
Red lipstick 
My life in Madrid started to develop a certain pattern. The walks with 
Morgan and the chores at home became more frequent. 


The moment had come to host a dinner with our whole gang, the way 
we used to. I felt like it. Yes, I wanted to see them all again. I had 
progressed, I felt better, and I was more comfortable with my 
appearance even if I still avoided the mirror. I felt better about having 
them over. 


Part of feeling better about it, even if only a bit, was because of my 
hair. Ever since the accident, it had been hard for me to accept my 
appearance, especially with my shaved head. As soon as they let me dye 
the little bit of hair that had grown out, I rushed off to the hairdresser. I 
kept changing my hair colour. I went from golden blond to the lightest 
shades passing through red and finally settled on white as my definitive 
colour. 


The night they were coming over it seemed I was preparing for a gala 
event although my outfit was going to be a very homely sweater dress (a 
cross between pyjamas and a dress, very appropriate for my condition). 
I wanted to wear makeup. It would be the first time since the accident. 
Gracia, a beautician friend of mine, had been treating my scars with 
massages and dermatological creams. I had to pay for this since the 
team’s insurance company didn’t accept responsibility for my accident. 

But that night I wanted to add colour to my life. 

I took the cream recommended by the dermatologists to cover my 
scars and spread it over my entire face. Until then I hadn’t touched my 
face so casually. I was always very careful as if I were going to pull off 
the scabs accidentally. I liked the result; the scars’ redness was less 


noticeable. 


I put mascara on my left eye and didn’t put on more makeup because 
I was unable to do it with a single eye. But when I finished I realized I 
needed to liven up my face, I needed colour. From my dressing table I 
took out a red lipstick I had bought in England a long time ago and had 
only used one night with my girlfriends. It was so loud I was almost 
embarrassed to put it on. But I did and it was indeed so bright that it 
seemed fluorescent! 


But I liked it. It made my smile stand out. 


I rounded everything off with my favourite eye patch. But when I 
went to take the shoes out of the closet I hit my head. Back to reality. I 
hadn’t calculated the distance well and had hit my forehead on the left 
wardrobe door giving Rodri a good scare. “Are you all right? What 
happened?” he yelled from the other end of the house while he hurried 
to the room. “Yes, I’ve hit my head on the wardrobe again but don’t 
worry, I don’t feel anything there so it doesn’t hurt” I answered with a 
smile. “It is not a question of that, dear!” he grumbled, “you have to be 
careful, if not, you’re going to end up with marks on your forehead.” But 
what could I do? Understandably it was difficult for me to judge 
distance and I didn’t see the door to my right. I went to the mirror to see 
if a bump had appeared, but, at least for the moment, none could be 
seen. 

I was ready to receive them. 

There are two things I remember most about that night. First, the 
heartfelt hugs they gave me when they arrived. They didn’t want to 
unsettle me. They wanted everything to seem spontaneous to make the 
situation less difficult. Straight away we became emotional, but they 


were great. 


The second was that that night was just like others we had enjoyed 


together. Everyone brought something so I wouldn’t have to work too 
much. It was as if nothing had happened. I told them everything you 
have read in this book so far and some additional details you only tell in 
private to those who are very close. 


And we laughed. We laughed a lot. The night was spectacular. 
September 12 Letter to my family 
I was named Maria de Villota in honour of my dad’s godmother whose 
name was also Maria de Villota. The godmother, as she was known to 
everyone, had earned that nickname because she was such a good 
woman that she seemed to be everyone’s godmother. 


The best compliment I have ever received is being told I’m just like 
her. I haven’t known a more generous, smiling, positive woman. And 
what is even more remarkable, she was like that despite having had a 
very difficult life: she had been orphaned as a small child and widowed 
very young. 


My saint’s day is 12 September so I felt it was the best day to gather 
my family in a restaurant and finally be able to see them all in person. 
On my dad’s side there are five siblings: Luisa, Pablo, Enrique, Javier, 
and the youngest, my dad. And on my mum’s side there are seven: 
Enrique, my mum Isabel, Teresa, Lucia, Juan, Antonio and Concha. Most 
of them have several children so we were a big group that met up for 
lunch. To tell them all what I had gone through those past months was 
impossible. They were also too many given the condition of my brain. 
So I read them a letter I had written especially for that day. 


And the following is part of it: 


LETTER TO MY FAMILY: They say | spent five days of my life in 
critical condition. | don’t remember them but | have a clear idea about 
three aspects of “my world” during those days. 


The first is that my mind transported me to the most important Grand 


Prix of my life and | endured all | could while suffering. 


| would not have been able to bear it, and here my second memory, 
if at home | hadn’t been taught by my parents the merit of hard work 
and perseverance, and applied those qualities in sports since 
childhood. Despite being exhausted, | heard voices that encouraged 
me. | persevered even if my body wanted to rest at that moment. 


But more than anything else, was what brought me back to life was 
without doubt the knowledge that my family was waiting for me. | knew 
they were on the other side of the glass observation screen and | knew 
they loved me. And | wanted to go and be at their side. 


A few days later, a nurse in the ICU confided in me that, in cases 
like mine, the relationship between patients and their loved ones is 
crucial for the success of any operation. 


My fight to show | deserved a place in the world of Formula One, the 
education | received since childhood and especially your love is what 
saved my life. 


And from what I’m told by my sister Isabel, who lived every second 
of my accident and the miracle of my recovery, we know that all the 
prayer, energy, and strength that all of you sent me reached its 
destination. 


The best is still to be lived. 


And | can’t explain with words what | feel when | see how you all 

look at me. You all thought | was going to leave you and now | see you 
every day. 
Another day filled with emotion. My head started complaining ever 
more frequently after this and it didn’t take long before I went home. It 
was a day worthy of the godmother’s saint day. She would have loved 
seeing us all there together. 


My star 


Despite the fact that the doctors recommended that I take time to 
recover without stress, there was something that I knew I had to do and 
that I had to do without delay. So I called Arancha, my representative, 
and asked her to speak with Duran Jewellers, with whom we had a 
collaborative agreement, to see if we could start a very special project: a 
solidarity bracelet. 


Before my accident, the possibility had already been discussed. But it 
had been put on hold due to my rushing around and the lack of time I 
had between one Grand Prix and the next. The day I left little Javi’s 
funeral, I knew that it needed to be the first step I took and, if Duran 
agreed, I wanted the proceeds from the sale of the bracelets to go to the 
Ana Carolina Diez Mahou Foundation. This foundation helps children 
with mitochondrial neuromuscular illnesses, known as rare diseases. It 
had been operating for less than a year and needed all the help it could 
get. 


Duran didn’t take long to say they thought it was a great idea. 


I called my cousin Javier. After the loss of his son he had summoned 
up his courage and decided to head this Foundation that aimed to help 
children and their families have the best life possible despite the 


tremendous pain this illness implies. 


We set up a meeting with Javier, Ana Francisca, the Foundation’s 
president, and another Javier who is also a cousin of mine and an 
important part of the organization. I was accompanied by my dad and 
Arancha. We told them about the solidarity bracelet idea and they 
thought it was great. It would help raise their profile and provide more 
resources to help the kids. 

We talked about what would be the best use of the proceeds, which in 
this case would be the entire margin of the sale of the bracelet since 
Duran only wanted to recover the production costs. We unanimously 


agreed to dedicate the money to the special physical therapy sessions 
that help the children suffer less pain and improve their mobility during 
the course of the disease. The main therapist would be Alba, the sweet 
and pretty woman that had been in charge of Javi’s treatment and care. 


We left the meeting happy, feeling that it had happened because it 
was meant to happen. That from Heaven, Javi had helped all this occur 
and that he had given his dad a little push, or rather a hand he could 
hold during his time of mourning. 


The next decision to be taken was the bracelet design. We wanted it to 
be something simple and I had an idea. 


Ever since I started painting my own racing helmets, I’d changed the 
colours many times and once the design, but there was always a key 


item on my helmet: a star. 


Apart from liking it visually, that star had a reason behind it. I have 
always felt I was a lucky person, that life smiled at me and that despite 
the risk of my profession, I had a lucky star that helped me avoid or 
overcome the difficult moments. That is why it was the centrepiece of 
my helmet design, which for a racing driver is a very personal thing. 


It wasn’t just me who felt that way. My family always commented on 
the “good luck” I had. Even my favourite engineer, José Santos, referred 
to the stars when things weren’t going as I wanted, “Maria, look up at 
the sky, that is where you’re podium is. Don’t lose sight of that.” And it’s 
true; it was there, in Orion’s Belt. 


After the accident I started to think that the star that had given me so 
much had perhaps abandoned me. 


But during my surprising recovery I realized it hadn’t left, that it was 
still there, stronger than ever, and that there could be no better symbol 
for the bracelet than that star shining light on other lives: those of the 
families and children that needed it more than me. 


They thought it was a good idea and that is how it would be. The 
bracelet would feature my star, including the same sharp points mine 
had because it was a swift star, a shooting star. 

Ruben 
I met this smiling, affectionate, chubby three year-old one day when I 
went to the Foundation to see how Alba was progressing with the 
children. 


Visiting the foundation was what most comforted me at the time. I left 
so happy that it recharged my batteries for a long time. 


When we are feeling down, we are often told to treat ourselves to 
something special, to take a vacation, or to go and see a comedy. But 
they never tell us to help someone who needs us. I think we would be 
surprised at how it can change and fulfil our lives. 


And after experiencing first-hand how much we need others and how 
we are all connected with each other, it became a necessity for me to 
continue being close to those that from now on I would call my new 


team. 


The first day I met Rubén, I was concerned he might be scared of my 
eye patch. It’s true that he was a little surprised that I wore it on my 
face, but he wasn’t afraid, he was simply curious. That day I limited 
myself to praising his work and helping him however I could to perform 
his exercise routine. That day Rubén didn’t give me a kiss. But the next 
day he did and he babbled something that sounded like my name. 


You can’t imagine what it meant to me. 
La Paz Hospital’s diagnosis 
Despite having gone to Cambridge with my brothers to have the doctors 
that had operated on me give me a check-up, I repeated the same 
procedure in the La Paz Hospital. If I had any problems in the future 
they would be the ones that would have to treat me because of their 


proximity to where I lived and their professional excellence. 


I arrived at the Madrid hospital for a meeting with all the doctors that 
had to monitor my health. Among them were my favourite doctors: Drs. 
Casado, father and son, Dr. Carceller, whom I’d get to know over those 
days, and the ophthalmologists. 


They had new information to give me but also an important decision 
had to be taken, “Marfa, we can’t explain how you are so well. Your 
recovery is surprising, but if we base ourselves on what we see 
medically, there is something we have to improve.” Dr. Carceller 
continued, “The five plates that you have in your head are perfectly 
placed. They performed a difficult operation very well in Cambridge but 
we are worried about a section on the right side of your skull that is still 
unprotected. The unprotected area measures approximately eight 
centimetres by two. It could be that nothing happens in the future but 
you could also suffer brain herniation so we don’t want to leave this as 
it is.” 

Wow, the news hit me like a bucket of cold water! They wanted to 
operate in a few months, right before Christmas, to ensure that I 
wouldn’t have problems in the future. During this operation they would 
also fix the problem of lack of space within the eye socket, improve the 
aperture of my mouth, which had been changed by the crash, and try to 
make my forehead more symmetrical as it was slumping forward at the 


time. 


“It won’t be anything like what you went through before, but we all 
know that any major operation involves risks” they told me. 
To again be hospitalized, to again shave my head, to again lose the 


strength I had recovered, to again... 


One phrase Dr. Casado said stuck with me. My dad asked him, “Tf it 
were your daughter what would you do?” He answered very directly, “I 


think things have to be done well. I would operate without a doubt.” I 
liked that, I always say, “If you’re going to do something, do it well.” I 
had always worked that way in Formula One, paying attention to detail, 
not doing things any old way. Dr. Casado and his son like doing things 
the way I like to, although I only raced and they, together with Dr. 
Carceller, save lives. 
Photos 

One day, my cousin Eduardo, who is executive director of Hola (a 
Spanish magazine), called me and said, “Maria, we have received some 
pictures of you leaving the La Paz Hospital with your parents. I won’t 
publish them if you don’t want me to, but you have always been loved 
by the public and they would like to know how your recovery is 
progressing.” 

I panicked at the thought that photographs of me could appear in a 
magazine. I became flustered, although I also felt I had to address all 
those people that had prayed, had expressed concern, had sent me 
strength, and had respected my privacy and that of my family during 
those difficult months. 


On some occasions a paparazzi had waited outside my house. I was 
always scared they would photograph me when I took Morgan for a 
walk. I still found it hard to accept how I looked with the eye patch. 


I didn’t want my picture to appear, although I knew that sooner or 
later it would. 


Isa and I met with Eduardo’s sister Mamen for coffee and we told her 
everything that had happened and the state of my health. 


Mamen, who is an excellent writer, told me, “Maria, I would love to 
publish your story. What do you think?” But I replied, “The photographs 
frighten me.” To which she said, “We’ll do whatever you like, but it 
would be good for people to see you. You are now a lot better.” 


Andrea Sabini, one of the photographers, took some _ beautiful 
photographs that were published the week I decided to publicly express 
my gratitude for all the affection I had received. Those photographs 
helped me face that day. 

11 October. My first press conference 
I couldn’t sleep. 


Ever since the accident my sleep patterns have changed radically. 
Before I slept like a log; now I have nightmares of that day and I toss 
and turn a lot in bed while clenching my teeth. 


But what kept me awake that night was thinking about the following 
day. It would be the day I held my first press conference with the media 
since that fateful 3 July. 


I lay awake in bed thinking what people would say about my physical 
appearance. I was also concerned that the eye patch might shift and 
leave the graft on my useless eyelid visible. 


I was afraid that someone might ask me about the day of the accident 
and that I would have to remember it all again. I tremble every time I 
recall that day. What’s more, I can’t talk about the accident because 
there is an open investigation by the UK Health and Safety Executive, a 
non-departmental public body which investigates accidents related to 
occupational risks. 


I thought about what to say, how to act. I spent the entire night 


awake. 


The next day I put on a blue jacket that matched my favourite eye 
patch and wore heels to look as good as possible. 


I went with my family and Rodrigo to the Spanish Sports Council 
(Consejo Superior de Deportes) where the press conference was to be held. 
Ironically, I had announced my being signed up by Formula One in the 


same place a few months earlier. 


Dr. Casado would be present to answer any medical questions and 
comment on the condition of my health. Carlos Gracia, president of the 
Royal Spanish Automobile Federation, would also be there. He had been 
very close to us, giving me and my family his unconditional support, 
ever since his first visit to the hospital in England. 


You could feel the affection when the press conference started. I 
couldn’t believe how many people were interested in me. The press 
didn’t fit in the room. Flashes were going off non-stop. I felt 
uncomfortable, but it had to be done. I was happy to see some familiar 
faces I had not seen since the accident. For instance, sports reporters and 
in particular two that had followed my sports career very closely: Marco 
and Rat. 


I started by expressing my gratitude for all the affection I had 
received. I said that it was the main reason for bringing them together. I 
also told them about some of the things that had happened during the 
time that had passed. 


The unexpected, but logical, question arose when I finished my 
statement, “Maria, what are you going to do now?” 


It was an excellent question, but at that moment, not even I knew 
what was going to happen with my life. “I only know that I’m going to 
be working on three fronts,” I said, “the first will be the sick; they are 
my new team. I have learned a lot spending so much time in the 
hospital. The second will be to fight so that women can build on the 
small mark that I’ve been able to leave in the world of motorsports (it 
later took shape through the FIA’s Women in Motorsports Commission 
with Michéle Mouton). And the third will be Formula One.” I didn’t 
know how I would continue to be linked to this world, but what I did 
know is that cars would continue being part of my life. I still loved 
them, that hadn’t changed. 


During the press conference, it was hard for me to hold back my tears 
when recalling out loud all that had happened. For my family and 
Rodrigo, sitting in the front row, it was impossible not to become 
emotional. We didn’t usually talk about this at home; we simply faced 
the present. 


I have to admit that the moment when I found it hardest to hold back 
my tears was when my friend Carlos Sainz, for whom I have great 
affection and admiration, got up and shouted, “You’re beautiful.” Phew, 
was it hard! 


That day I received a great many signs of affection. And I had finally 
passed the test. A weight was lifted off my shoulders. People, for better 
or worse, now knew what I looked like. 


As I said at the beginning of my book, I was a racing driver. I dreamed 
of racing in Formula One. That day I hung up my racing suit, it wasn’t a 
decision I took, it was destiny. 


That night I slept much better. 
Vigo. Road Safety 
Arancha told me she had received a request from the Nuestra Sefiora de 
Fatima Hospital in Vigo for me to speak about road safety to the city’s 
young people. 


The hospital was shocked at the number of victims of serious car and 
motorcycle accidents it treated and had decided to do something about 
it. 

My next operation was scheduled soon, but I liked the idea very much 
and I felt it would give me a positive feeling before having to face 
surgery again. I confirmed my participation and off we went to Vigo. 

The local police department, the Vigo branch of the DGT (Spanish 
Traffic Department), and a traumatology specialist from the hospital 
would also participate. I would close the round of talks. 


All the information provided in the talks to the students was very 
explicit and detailed-both at a human and academic level. The images 
the hospital’s doctor projected were graphic and even caused some to 
feel dizzy. 


When my turn came, I showed a video that had been filmed a few 
months earlier when I announced my entry in Formula One. I hadn’t 
seen it since then. It was a beautiful video in which I could be seen 
racing. I looked happy. And to top it off... there I was now. 


My heart was pounding. I thought it would be easier for me and I 
admitted to the students, “Seeing this video has affected me more than I 
thought.” 


I took a deep breath and continued, “You are probably thinking: 
‘What does Formula One have to do with road safety?’ Well, the most 
exciting thing about Formula One is the amount of detail. Everything is 
done with great attention to detail and with great care. Everything is 
controlled: the tire tread, the tire temperature, what the driver is doing 
in real time, any detail about the car while it’s on the track... Yet, 


sometimes, very few times, something goes wrong.” 


I swallowed and continued, “On the road these controls don’t exist, 
you can’t control all the variables involved or what is happening around 
you. Driving on the road is much riskier.” 

And I finished by saying, “It was difficult for me to come here today 
but it will have been worthwhile if at some point in your life, while 
you’re driving, it makes you stop and think.” 

I ended my talk with applause from the kids. They were visibly 
moved. 

My head hurt. It was time to go home. 


La Paz Hospital 


I was admitted after having undergone several tests. The intubation was 


going to be complicated because the tube wouldn’t fit through my 
mouth since I couldn’t open it completely. 


When I arrived at La Paz, the building was covered with hospital 
sheets and messages on the wall in defence of the Public Health System. 
I thought, with the excellent medical attention available in Spain, it 
would be a shame to lose it, although I didn’t feel too comfortable 
having an operation on a week that might be affected by strikes. 


I was admitted quickly and in no time was lying in bed waiting to be 
taken to the operating room. Next to me another woman was also 
waiting, wearing her little green cap like me. She was pretty nervous. I 
thought, damn it, here I am again. 


I heard César Jr.’s voice as he entered the room and it calmed me 
down. I told him, “César, if you can, please don’t shave all of my head.” 
To which he replied, “Don’t worry. If possible, we’ll only shave a half 
circle from ear to ear but I can’t promise you anything.” “Thanks, César” 
I said. 


How lucky I was to have those doctors by my side. I’m conscious of 
how fortunate I have been. The nurses were also pleasant. Nevertheless, 
it is strange to hear people around you speaking about everyday things 
while you’re about to enter the operating room for a major operation. 


A few minutes later the anaesthesiologist came in. He greeted me with 
“Hello, Maria.” He had an Italian accent. A good start, I thought to 
myself, I’m sure he likes Formula One. And he did. I entered the 
operating room entertained, asking him if he was a tifosi of the Cavallino 
team. 

It was cold, and more so when they placed me on the operating table. 
They covered me carefully. It began. I prayed silently. 


I can’t breathe 
I woke up in the ICU bothered by the tubes in my mouth and nose. I 


didn’t recall waking up that way in England and was a little scared. Had 
everything gone well? Why did I still have that tube in my throat? 


The doctor in charge of the ICU showed up. He was a young doctor 
who had been informed of my previous hospitalization. He greeted me 
with a smile and told me everything had gone well. 


I felt uncomfortable, I couldn’t speak with that tube in my throat and 
worse, it was difficult to breathe. I felt I had phlegm in my throat and 
was very anxious thinking I might choke or suffocate. 


I tried to calm down mentally. Relax Mary, I said to myself, breathe 
slowly, don’t cough, don’t get anxious; that only makes things worse. I 
would moan trying to get them to remove the tube but they told me, 
“We can’t take it out yet; we have to wait a bit.” And they left the room. 


I couldn’t believe they would leave me there with that in my throat. It 
bothered me so much. Despite my efforts to concentrate and swallow 
carefully, I couldn’t avoid coughing. The phlegm got stuck in my throat 
and they proceeded to quickly remove the tube. It was very unpleasant, 
the damn plastic tube seemed endless and it left wounds on the sides of 
my nostrils. But at least it was out. What a relief! 


Without the tube I could communicate with the nurses making 
everything easier. From the conversations I overheard, they would not 
go on strike in the ICU, thank God, but throughout the day they 
exchanged opinions about the situation. My head hurt but I had no 
choice but to bear it. 

M 
I received the first visit from my parents and siblings. Rodri came as 
well. However, they had to take turns to see me. They couldn’t all go in 
at once. They could only stay for a short time so I wanted them to tell 
me things that could occupy my mind until the following day. Isabel 
brought me an incredible gift. They had put together an album with 


pictures of all my friends and family to give me while I was in the 

hospital. It was amazing: each of them had to make a letter M in the 

most original way they could imagine. It’s hard to say which was the 

most original. I loved it; I must have looked through it at least ten times. 
Rigoberta Menchu 

The following day they left me my mobile phone just in case I wanted to 


write to them at some point. 


ICU’s are very boring because you can hardly sleep from the pain and 
the racket, yet you have nothing to do. I could hardly sit up so I spent 
my time looking at the ceiling. Since I had the phone in my hand I did 
what no one wanted me to do: I took a picture of myself. Damn it, again 
Rodri has had to see me in this state! I was embarrassed to have even 
the youngest doctors see me that way. 


I looked like Rigoberta Mencht, a wonderful woman who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize, but has a round face and a snub nose. I didn’t look 
like myself. My head and my eye were wrapped in bandages. There was 
one bit of good news: they hadn’t shaved off all my hair. 

In the ICU and almost transparent 
The next day was the last race of the Formula One World Championship. 
My accident happened right before the ninth Grand Prix of the season 
and they were now racing the twentieth. And there I was in the ICU. 


My room had a TV. If I was lucky I would be able to see it, although 
my head hurt so much it would have to be with the sound muted. They 
tried to sit me up a bit, which resulted in dizziness that increased my 
discomfort. They decided to give me an injection to reduce the pain 
with the bad luck that it made me ill and nauseous. It was the last thing 
my poor head needed. 

Visiting hours arrived and my family became concerned. I think I 
wasn’t so much pallid as transparent, and I hardly wanted to talk to 
them. 


Little by little I felt better so I asked them to turn on the TV. At least I 
would watch the start of the race. I didn’t feel capable of watching much 
more in my condition. After watching the first few laps I started getting 
excited. They came to wash me and an orderly propped me up a bit 
more. He stayed with me a little while commenting on the race strategy. 
The race helped me escape from that place. 

Impatient patient 
I was finally moved to the ward and the first memorable moment was 
when they cleaned my head with saline solution. What a pleasure, 
especially after they took off that bandage that squeezed my skull! 


While I was still savouring my clean hair, César said, “I’m going to 
remove a little bit of liquid you have in the scar.” “OK” I replied. 
Suddenly a syringe the size of a handbrake was going through the top 
part of my head. Ouch! Back to the real world. 


My life seemed like the Groundhog Day movie. Have you seen it? The 
one in which the same day repeats itself over and over again. Well, I’m 
not being fair, the whole process was a lot easier than what I suffered in 
England, but I again became an impatient patient. 

Missss! 
This time in the hospital I was more aware of my surroundings than I 
had been in Cambridge. I realized that not all the patients had company 
and much less received the love and attention I did from my family. 


Screams for attention were common, especially from a girl with Down 
Syndrome that had burned herself in the shower. The poor thing didn’t 
stop shouting “Missss” trying to get the attention of the nurses. They 
answered, “We’re busy. We’ll come later.” But she insisted, “MISSSS” 
and kept shouting it until she gave up. What at first sounded like a jack 
hammer in my head later became almost humorous because it evolved 
into speaking aloud with the rest of the rooms. And at night she’d shout, 
“Goodnight to all of you!” 


It seemed as if we were on a camping trip rather than in hospital. 


I spent a few more days in the ward until my dizziness went away and 


then they discharged me. The operations had been a success. 


The next appointment would depend on when the stitches were ready 
to be removed both from my head, which looked like a gruesome 
headband-shaped zipper, and my eye. They would also perform several 
tests to determine the condition of my skull and brain, and a very 
important one: to see if I had any metal splinters inside my head. The 
Cambridge doctors had forbidden me from having an MRI for the rest of 
my life. 

My first Christmas after the accident 

Home again. Finally. The operation had happened at the best possible 
moment because now I had time to recover over Christmas and I would 
be able to spend it in Santander. But this time we would spend it in the 
house Rodri and I had rented after the “And why don’t we do it?” 
moment. It wasn’t El Solievo, but it was in the city across from the 
beach and with everything nearby. This was an advantage since I still 
couldn’t drive. 


Before going up north we spent the 24th and 25th with family. It was 
the first Christmas that Rodri spent with all of us, although everyone 
already knew him well and had grown fond of him during the Big 
Brother period in England. On the 24th the family had another difficult 
but happy moment. We have a tradition handed down from our 
granddad that on Christmas Eve at midnight, as we sing Christmas 
carols, the youngest member of the family places the baby Jesus in the 
Nativity scene. We then all kiss to wish each other a Merry Christmas. 


That kiss became tears and then hugs. And we all became one. 


When you go through events that make you realise that you might 
never have had the chance to experience them, a simple glance from 


someone who feels the same without saying it can easily become a 
sudden tearful moment. It still happens to us. Even though several 
months have gone by, the feeling is still there. 


We travelled north to our homeland and when we reached Sardinero 
beach in Santander, Rodri and I again followed our favourite routine: 
walking each morning to the lighthouse at Cabo Mayor. We used to run 
there, but since the accident, I have only been able to reach it at a 
snail’s pace. After the walk we would have a good local meal, healthy 
but abundant, and would inevitably finish off with chocolate ice cream, 
while Morgan chased birds. 


“Great plan” we used to say when we took the nap mandated by my 
doctors. And after a shower we got together with uncles, cousins and 
other family members that also spent their vacations in the area. 

The San Silvestre road race 
I always liked to run in the San Silvestre road race on the night of the 
31st of December. I ran it twice in Madrid and once in 2010 in 
Santander. Seeing people run has always given me good vibes. 


This year I wouldn’t be able to run in it but at least I wanted to walk 
the first 3 km of the first part of the course. They didn’t believe me at 
home. They knew I would try to jog it so they said, “We’ll all walk it 
together!” They caught me out! 


I went to sign us up and get our participant numbers. I gave my name 
last and was delighted when I saw my number: 2013. 

It was clear that the following year would be my year. 

I got together with my friend Zalo from Santander in the starting line 
crowd. But my family quickly pulled me back. They reminded me of 
what the doctors had said, “Maria can’t be in crowds. An elbow blow to 


the head could have serious consequences in her current condition.” 


We moved to the back. The group consisted of my sister Isa, who’s last 


walking or running experience was during her final school field trip in 
‘92, my cousin Miguel Angel, an artist whose only walking experience is 
visiting an art gallery, my dad Emilio, who prefers to run, and me. I had 
told Rodri, “Please run for me, if you stay here you'll go crazy.” Rodri 
only walks when I fool him into a romantic stroll; if not he runs, climbs, 


swims or skis. 


There, behind the crowd, they all said, “The things we do for Mary.” 
The wind was so cold it froze the muscles I didn’t have. Then I heard 
them call my name over the loudspeaker, just like when you’ve been 
bad at school. They had discovered me, they knew I was there and they 
wanted to ask me questions. If my doctor found out... How 
embarrassing, I would be seen walking in a race. After all I had trained 
and run, there I would be dragging myself along. 


It no longer seemed such a good idea to have gone. Then I looked at 
my sister Isabel, who was the one that called the shots, and pleaded, 
“Come on little sister, let me at least run at the start of the race, I have 
my pride.” Isa, as responsible as I am irresponsible, was furious with the 
request. There she was walking for me and... “All right,” she answered, 
“but only at the start of the race. Then walk and don’t get near anyone.” 


The starting gun was fired and I began running, with fireworks going 
off in my head and my right leg on fire. Around me my dad, my sister 
and my cousin were acting as my bodyguards. I looked like the U.S. 
president running in Central Park. My mum and aunt Techi were 
huddled among the spectators and runners’ families to see us start the 
race. 

Like him 
The president’s bodyguard gradually dispersed. And I was left alone 
with the man who had made me in his image: my dad. Although he 
hadn’t run in a long time, he accompanied me, or more like it I followed 
him, jogging with a ridiculous gait so as not to walk. I finished the lap! I 


don’t know how I managed it in my condition, but I did. Everybody was 
happy. 


Tired but content we went off to celebrate New Year’s Eve. 


Yes, I’m very aware that I am his daughter. As stubborn, hard-headed 
and persevering as he is. It might hurt, it might not be appropriate, but 
if it is what we want to do, we won’t stop trying. If it’s racing, then we’ll 
race without stopping, without excuses. It isn’t to prove anything to 
anyone; it’sto outdo yourself. It’s to show yourself that you can go 
further. It’s to not set yourself a limit, and if you do at some point, it is 
only so that when you reach it, you commit setting yourself others. 


I don’t know why I’m this way; I just know that it comes from him. 
And I love it. 

It’s made me strong. 

And now what 
Christmas was the deadline I had set myself to get moving. 

I wanted to do things, feel useful, but I also needed to work. 

After the accident I was entitled to total disability, but the 
consequences of the accident had left me without an identity and 
without my work. I had to think what I would do with my life. 

My uncle Rafa, who is my confirmation godfather and knows me well, 
kept harping on the same question, “And now what?” He and my aunt 
Lucia often helped me to express ideas out loud and organize them. 


We met for dinner at their house. That night was long and fruitful. 


My uncle kept bringing up issues as if by chance and I’d take the bait. 
I would wind up saying much more than I had thought I was thinking. 


We spoke of Formula One and my limitations as a driver with only 
one eye. 


We spoke about the FIA and my intention of working with Michéle 


Mouton on the Women’s Commission, as well as on road safety projects. 


We also spoke of an idea that had come into my head every so often, 
which was to set up my own Foundation. 


Since my uncle Rafa is a writer, it was inevitable that the subject of 
writing a book would come up. Although I seem to remember that we 
thought the title would be something like Yes, You Can or Make Your 
Dream Come True. 


We finished off that dinner by toasting, without alcohol due to my 
condition, for the future of Rodri and me. I dreamed of Santander, 
children, living a simple and full life. 

How about the cars? 
Before reading to the end of this page the more tifosi among you will 
ask, “How about the cars? Are you going to race?” And if I’m honest 
with myself, I must say that I still don’t know. I’ve focused so much of 
my energy on recovering, on feeling well and helping those who have 
suffered with me feel better, that addressing the issue of racing is 
something I still have pending. 


Maybe it is just an excuse not to face reality. Perhaps. If they told me I 
couldn’t drive with just one eye, I would answer that I think I can. I 
would have to train and practice a lot. Especially in calculating 
references for braking and approaching objects, but I don’t know if that 
chapter in my life is over. 


I think I lost an eye for a reason. It is something like a sign. I think 
that I am a better person with others than I was before. I believe, or 
rather, I know that I will get into a race car again. However, I know that 
I will only get into one for my own reasons; so that I can relive 
incredible, unforgettable sensations despite the crash. 

Driver’s license your life 
Driving a Formula car at 14 years of age, getting your driver’s license at 


16 and living your entire life behind the wheel is reason enough to die 
for the chance to drive around in a car even if only to go and buy bread. 
One of the worse things for me ever since the accident has also been the 
lack of independence. 


Everyone knows what you’re doing every moment of the day, you 
can’t leave home without saying where you’re going, and you lose the 
liberty that you first discovered when, with your driver’s license in 
hand, you got behind the wheel and went out on the road. 


To make matters worse, I’ve always felt like a racing driver, I felt 
identified with what I did. After this setback, I wanted to reconnect with 


the wheel even more. 


Nine months after the accident I went to the RACE (Spanish 
Automobile Association) to be issued a new driver’s license. I waited 
nine months because the doctors told me I had to wait six for my 
monocular vision to adapt and another three due to the epileptic 
seizures. Finally the day had arrived and I went with my entire medical 
history (which looked like an encyclopaedia) to take the physical 
response test. 


I was a bit embarrassed when I arrived. I hoped no one would be 
there. They took my existing driver’s license, the one with the picture 
with two eyes, and cut it in half. Well, I thought, in that one I looked 
better. I wouldn’t be able to do what my mum did which was to give 
them an id picture from ten years earlier. They asked me to enter a 
room for a medical and eye exam. Everything seemed to go well but I 
kept asking them just in case. 


I needed that license NOW! More than my Spanish ID card. More than 
my passport. More than anything. I loved it. Then they asked for my 
medical history. “Now we’ve messed up,” I thought. I placed the 
briefcase with my entire medical history on the table and thought they 


would say, “Come back in three months.” But no, the young lady just 
asked me several medical questions and then asked for specific reports 
on my brain function. Here they are, I knew them by heart. She looked 
over them and made photocopies. I felt like I was in some hellish video 


game. 


I followed her to the next room and there it was. You all know what 
was waiting for me, that horrible little machine in which you have to 
demonstrate hand-eye coordination to be able to get your license. I took 
the controls and not even in my worst race do I remember feeling so 
nervous. I would be able do it well with one eye. Right? They turned on 
the machine and after a practice round, the test started. There it goes, 
shit, another, good, another, damn. The test was over and I didn’t know 
what to think. “OK,” the young lady said, “Go outside and we’ll issue the 
temporary license.” 


I left the office feeling like I had won the lottery. Rodri took me home. 
I had a driver’s license. He no longer had to drive me. 


I began to be me again. 


I gave so much importance to that little piece of paper that I arrived 
home and got into my Mini as if nothing had happened. As if it were 
just another day behind the wheel. I turned the corner and had a 
sensation of elation that rose from my stomach. I felt a sensation of heat 
and excitement, but at the same time my movements froze. I was 
driving! 

I slowed down until I almost stopped in the middle of the street. A 
tear started emerging from the corner of my eye. I contained it. I 
changed into first and tried not to think about it anymore. 

Your smile is waiting for you around the corner 
When I have faced situations of this kind, or even more difficult 
moments, I’ve realized that I always act the same way. I try not to give 


the matter importance, even if for me it is, important at that point and it 
seems that my world is going to fall apart. 


But when things move forward, those problems seem less important: 
that Maria in the mirror, that Maria with scars, that Maria with a serious 
diagnosis. 

I don’t believe in the saying “what doesn’t kill you makes you 


stronger.” 
You become stronger when you don’t focus on what kills you. 


But it’s complicated because all of it has a great deal of importance for 
you and it is difficult to look away. 


I recommend you try it. It is not a question of not doing what we have 
to do or looking the other way so as not to face our problems. 


It is only a question of not crying about your situation, because your 


smile is waiting for you around the corner. 


The only things after my accident I feel angry and impotent about are 

those I can’t do anything about. 
Life is a Gift 

I haven’t been able yet to close a chapter in my life, to start from zero, 
to forget those who didn’t take my hand. But what I can’t stand, what 
overwhelms me and saddens me so... are children like Rubén, children 
who live a life that is so unfair that it makes me angry to live here, in 
this world. And I feel like starting to cry and not stopping. But then, 
when I think about it, I realize I still have a lot to give them, a lot to 


transmit to them. 


I’ve been lucky enough to be given another life, of having a second 
chance. And I know that my smile is the best thing they can take with 
them. To transmit what I feel, that I am fortunate to be here, to 
experience them, even if for only a short time, because life, despite 
everything... Life is a gift. 


Epilogue 
Eleven months have already gone by but I feel as if I’ve been wearing 
this eye patch for years. Rodrigo says that he doesn’t recall my face 
before it and that I’m no longer afraid to go out into the street with it. 
My family and friends would suggest I wear sunglasses when people 
looked at me with prying eyes to which I replied, “No, I still have a lot 
to say with this other eye, even if Iam a bit embarrassed.” 
8 June, 2013 
Today is a very important day. 


My brother Emilio is marrying Elda (a beauty who has shined most 
when things were the darkest) having postponed the wedding a year 
because of my accident. 

They insisted I read the mass intercessions. 

I’m to his left and see them at the altar. My mum is on my right so I 
have to turn my head to see her, but every time I exchange glances with 
my parents, we can’t avoid feeling moved and trying unsuccessfully to 
hold back the tears. 

Oh my God, I’m actually here! 

I would have missed so much. I would have left so much undone. 

I go to the altar and read four intercessions. I get to the last one with 
a knot in my throat. I look at them all, take a deep breath and read out 
loud: 

For all here present, that we transmit each day, with joy, the gift that is 

life. 

I leave the church still in a state of shock because of the emotions I have 
experienced. 

The reception after the ceremony was an explosion of joy for the 
Villota Comba family, of liberation, of feelings. It is as if the sorrow my 
parents had accumulated all those months exploded out of them like 


fireworks. 


My dad danced non-stop, which is quite normal, but my mum, so 
demure and vain, my mum -the one of the comb- behaved as if she was 
at a heavy metal concert. She jumped up and down so much that she 
looked like a 15 year-old girl screaming the lyrics to the band. She was 
one big laugh. 


She was relaxed, fabulous and exultant. 
Santander, 21 June, 2013 
We’ve arrived back from a trip and Rodri is going to ride his bicycle to 
work. He has to give a training session at the Sailing High Performance 
Centre. “Should I wear this T-shirt or this other one?” he asks me. “The 
blue one” I reply. He’s strange today. Asking me what T-shirt to wear to 
ride his bike?! 

When he returns he starts to taunt me, he is wound up and I’m 
relaxed, like when you come back from a trip, half asleep. He tells me, 
“Come on, let’s run to the lighthouse!” It’s three kilometres one way and 
with too much of an incline for me, although I have managed to do it 
jogging with Irene but we went slowly. He continues taunting me, 
“What are we, eh? Athletes, aren’t we?” “Damn it, I’m going to go to 
that lighthouse,” I grumbled. He then looks out the window and sees it’s 
raining. “It looks like you’re going to be lucky,” he tells me, “it’s 
raining.” I turn and retort, “What are we, athletes or girlies?” Ha, take 
that! 


Rodri starts his stopwatch when we start jogging next to the Sardinero 
beach. I always used to take one with me also. Now, until I improve my 
time, I prefer not to. Morgan, with a stick in his mouth, runs ahead as 
usual. I look at Rodri and hug him as well as I can without stopping. I 
feel something under his clothes and ask him, “What do you have there” 
“Oh my, the bike’s inner tube!” he says, “I forgot to leave it at home.” I 
smile and think, “That’s my Rodri, always so distracted, what a pair we 


”? 


are. 


“How are you holding up?” “Well...” I reply. I almost never say I’m 
doing badly. I try not to talk to be able to control my breathing and I 
concentrate on reducing my body movements when running. He, 


however, doesn’t stop talking. 


We are almost at the lighthouse. Before the accident we ran this route 
a lot. We’d go up, kiss as a reward for our effort and continue running. 
There was only one more slope to go. Come on, Mary, go! 


I’m exhausted! It’s no longer raining but I’m soaked with sweat. My 
hair is standing on end because of the wind and my face is red as a 
tomato due to the pulmonary congestion. At least my head doesn’t hurt 


much. 


Rodri gives me my reward kiss, which I suffered for, and tells me, 
“Look what a beautiful sunset.” I turn my back to him to watch the 
sight. You can’t see the sun but the silver light of the Bay of Biscay is 
beautiful. 


When I turn around to share it with him I don’t see him. I look down 
and he is with one knee on the rocks and a small box open in his hands. 

“Will you be my wife,” he whispers. I’m at a loss for words and break 
into tears. 

All the difficult and beautiful moments we had shared rushed through 
my mind. This intense year that changed our way of living life. 

I couldn’t believe this was happening. “Who is going to want me?” I 
had thought just a few months before. 

He kept holding the ring and his hand was shaking. My weeping 
became even more intense. I don’t recall ever crying like that, maybe as 
a child. “Is that a Yes?” pleads the poor thing with his leg becoming sore 
and with his knee still against the rocks. 


“Yes!” I answered joyously, nodding while my hands caressed his face 
and sealing my answer with a kiss. 
3 July 2013 
I want to celebrate my first birthday, to have a party. It’s the celebration 
I had wanted to have from the moment I returned to life but the 3rd was 
still a painful memory for all of us. I don’t want to do anything that day 
other than... 


“Javi, what do you think if I celebrate my birthday with children my 
age at the Foundation?” He answered, “I think it’s a great idea, Maria. 
I'll tell their parents.” “OK,” I replied, “I’ll take care of the puppet 
show.” 


I arrived at the party at six in the afternoon. I had arrived from Bilbao 
that day and went with my parents, Rodri and my sister to the garden at 
the centre. 


The children came to the party not understanding how I could be one 
year old if I was so big. That’s how Samuel expressed it to me, “I don’t 
understand.” Mencia and Alvaro, both in their wheelchairs, mixed with 
everyone in an incredibly natural way, introducing themselves to the 
other children as their mother had told them to do. She was a cheerful 
woman full of energy that transmitted these qualities to her children. 
Bruno, a little boy with the most intense gaze I have ever seen, acted as 
if he didn’t know my name, and more little ones were there... like 
Mireia, Rubén, Samuel, Irene and Héctor. 


I found it hard to start enjoying the birthday party. When I’m with the 
children, I feel the impotence of not being able to change things, but 
once we started playing, the frustration was overtaken by a certain 


calmness. 


I couldn’t have celebrated 3 July any better. 
For you, dear reader 


Dear reader, if I had been given this book a year ago, I wouldn’t have 
believed it. But those who signed my death certificate prematurely, 
those who believed that my brain damage would cover their lies, and 
those who didn’t call me out of shame or cowardice would have 
believed it even less. 


But I haven’t written this book from my head and my heart to justify 
my own life, but to help yours. 

If I were no longer here and death had won this race with a black 
rather than a chequered flag, I would not have been able to transmit 
with all my heart and soul this message of joy. 

Stop! Stop in your tracks as if you had suffered an accident. 


Yes, our life is not our own. It becomes an infinite slice of time if you 
share it with those you love, those who need you. But it becomes a 
meagre slice of time if you don’t appreciate this and all that surrounds 
you. 


Smile, for God’s sake! Or for those you love, but smile, because today 
you are here and you still have a lot to live on this very day. 
And decide. 


Decide whether you just want to arrive or instead stroll along this 
incredible journey. 


Letter to my daughter Maria 
Dear Maria: 


Many years ago you decided to become a racing driver despite the 
fact that my deepest wishes were that you dedicate yourself to any other 
sport, preferably Olympic, but certainly one far from the world of 


motorsports. 


The only reason for this wish was to keep you away from risk. The 
inherent risks in this sport are in and of themselves reason enough to 
rule it out, but there is also its dependence on many external variables. I 
refer to aspects such as mechanical and electronic complexity, 
engineers, the enormous importance of sponsors to be able to carry out 
the programs, the race tracks, etc. 


I was often jealous of sports like track and field, swimming, tennis, 
etc... That only required a pair of sports shoes, a swim suit or racket to 
play them. 


When I told you about this, the dependence on third parties in 
motorsports, I also, immediately afterwards, told you that I was sure you 
would be a success in any sport you chose to practice because the secret 
was you and not motorsports. 


Your answer was firm, “Precisely the difficulty involved in aligning all 
these aspects, apart from the sports activity itself, is what attracts me to 
motorsports and represents the true challenge for me.” 


In the face of such a clear and forceful answer, all that was left was 
for the sport itself to make its ruthless selection. If we add to this the 
need to be constantly measured against men, not only in skills but also 
in physical strength, the challenge seemed to portend an impossible 


mission. 


You left your business studies and started studying Physical Education 
and Sports Science with the aim of ensuring that your physical capacity 


would not be a handicap in the future. You centred your life around a 
single objective, becoming a Formula One driver. 


The phrase that most clearly reflects your life and your challenges was 
written by an anonymous writer and you know it well, “They did not 
know it was impossible, so they did it.” 


The end of each season was a prelude to saying goodbye to active 
participation in the sport, independent of the results obtained and 
particularly due to lack of financial resources. 


The following year always seemed an insurmountable step but for 
some reason, at the last moment and under extreme conditions, you 
were able to keep on going notwithstanding the perplexity of all of those 
around you. And one more year you showed that you could overcome 
all the barriers and obstacles in your path. 


During fifteen years you have participated in all the courses of our 
Racing Drivers School and during the last five you managed the 
organization and training of young drivers that shared your dream. 
Daniel Juncadella, Carlos Sainz Jr., to mention only the best-known and 


most recent among many others. 


Over all these years, you have tried to make up for the minimal hours 
of practice sessions you had in your race cars because of insufficient 
budgets by observing your students and reflecting on their driving 
techniques from the hard shoulder of the race track bends. I would dare 
to say that few current Formula One drivers have spent so many hours 
by the track looking for ways to improve performance and achieve 
perfection. 


At the end of your sporting life, brought about by that senseless and 
badly positioned tail lift, let me tell you that a renewed Maria has been 
born: a comet whose tail will illuminate even more forcefully your love 


of this sport, and above all inspire many truncated lives to attain new 


achievements because they did not know they were impossible. 
I love you, 


Emilio de Villota 
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To Michélle Mouton, for being so close in the toughest moments as a 
friend and as president of the FIA’s Women in Motorsport 


Commission. 


To Carlos Sainz, for being in the pole position of the starting grid of 
friends who gave me their support. 


To Pedro Martinez de la Rosa, because being a great racing driver is 
an adjective that falls short of what you are as a person. You’ve always 
been there for me, thank you again. 

To Fernando Alonso, for your help and inspiration. You are what I 
always wanted to be: the best. 

To Mare Gené and Jaime Alguersuari for coming to my side so 
quickly. All my family felt your love and were grateful for it. 

To Susie Wolf, for driving for both of us and fighting with me for a 
goal which one day will surely be reached. 

To the Formula One paddock for the encouragement and respect you 
have given me. 

To Juan José Padilla, because the word courage falls short when 
placed next to your name but it is even more remarkable the ease with 
which you handle courage in your life. I wish I knew how to handle it as 
expertly as you do in the bullfighting ring. 

To Antonio Lobato, Julio, and the entire team of A3 Television. 
For counting on me for a cause as important as road safety. 


To all the press and especially the Spanish media. For having 


reported about my progress with respect and affection in those difficult 
times for us. 

To all of you, who have prayed for me, sent me your strength and love. 
Because I received it, I felt it, and it helped me. 


Notes 


FIA: Fédération Internationale de l’Automobile. (International 
Automobile Federation) 


Pole position: the driver at the front of the grid in the starting 
lineup. 


V8: type of engine used in different classes of motorsports 
competitions. 


Lateral G force: the force of acceleration a single-seater racing driver 


feels when cornering. 


GP2: Motorsports competition that is the class prior to Formula One. 


LRGP: Formula One team which stands for Lotus Renault Grand 


Prix. 


Photographs 


Wearing my racing suit, a copy of my father’s, and playing with dolls. 5 
years old. 
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With Isabel at the school costume party, 1986. 


Training with Emilio on go-karts, 1995. 


Racing Formula Toyota, Jarama Circuit (Madrid) in the Teyco team, 
2000. 
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First woman to win at the Cheste Circuit (Valencia). On the podium 
with Adrian Vallés, 2001. 


Working with my engineer at Mugello for the Ferrari World Finals. We 
went on to achieve the pole position. 2005. 
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First out at Monza. Ferrari Challenge, 2006. 


24 Hours of Daytona during one of my night shifts, 2004. 


At Spa, during the F3000 race, 2008. 
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WTCC (World Touring Car Championship) at the Ricardo Tormo Circuit, 
Valencia 2007. 


At the Touring Car Championship in Germany together with the winner 
Franz Engstler who crashed into me during the last race, 2007. 


Racing the F3000, 2008. 


Racing at the Jarama Circuit in the Atlético de Madrid team, 2010. 
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Tire change during the Superleague Formula race in the Atlético de 
Madrid team, Monza, 2009. 


Standing at the starting grid of the Navarra Circuit, 2010. 
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Fourth place finish in the Nirburgring Superleague Formula, 2010. 


Picture taken wearing my first Formula One racing suit and holding my 


helmet, which was custom-designed with my star motif. 


At the wheel of the Lotus R29. Concentrating before going out on the 


track to fulfil my dream. 


At Montmel6 racing the R30 Formula One, October 2011. 


I have a feeling everything is going to go well. 


Photograph taken at the Spanish Formula One Grand Prix 2012. ‘EI’, are 
the initials of my family, Emilio and Isabel. 


The day my career in Formula One began. Introduction to my 
teammates at the Puerta de Alcala (Madrid), 2011. 


One woman among men. Making room for myself in Formula One as a 


test driver for Marussia Fl Team, 2012. 


Images of my skull prior to entering surgery, 3 July 2012. 


Seconds before my accident in England. 


Seconds after my accident in England. 


The love and dedication of a mother for her daughter. Happy in 
Santander. 


The Duran solidarity bracelet whose proceeds go to the Ana Carolina 
Diez Mahou Foundation. 


Spanish 2013 Formula One Grand Prix, walking down the circuit’s home 
straight before the race to draw attention to safety with the FIA. 


With Rodrigo at Emilio’s wedding. 
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The drawing of my first life. Now living and writing my second. 


Your opinion is important to us. 
We will be happy to consider your opinions about this book for 
future editions. 


Please send your comments using our web page: 


www.plataformaeditorial.com 
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Una mala mujer 

Neira, Montse 
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Qué realidades esconde la prostituci6n? ¢Es violencia de género? ¢Es 
trata de seres humanos? ¢Debe vincularse con drogas, con proxenetas? 
Puede una persona, hombre o mujer, ejercer la prostituci6n y 


desarrollar todo su potencial como persona 0 es una victima que 
necesita ayuda para reinsertarse socialmente? En Una mala mujer, 
Montse Neira presenta su testimonio excepcional: el de una mujer que 
ejerce la prostitucién y que desde hace tiempo le viene plantando cara al 
estigma social que tanto la habia bloqueado por haber querido darles 
una vida mejor a los suyos. 
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Como ayudar a tu hijo a desarrollar 
su potencial intelectual y emocional 


El cerebro del nifio explicado a los padres 
Bilbao, Alvaro 
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Como ayudar a tu hijo a desarrollar su potencial intelectual y emocional. 
Durante los seis primeros anos de vida el cerebro infantil tiene un 
potencial que no volvera a tener. Esto no quiere decir que debamos 
intentar convertir a los nihos en pequenos genios, porque ademas de 


resultar imposible, un cerebro que se desarrolla bajo presi6n puede 
perder por el camino parte de su esencia. Este libro es un manual 
practico que sintetiza los conocimientos que la neurociencia ofrece a los 
padres y educadores, con el fin de que puedan ayudar a los nifos a 
alcanzar un desarrollo intelectual y emocional pleno. "Indispensable. 
Una herramienta fundamental para que los padres conozcan y fomenten 
un desarrollo cerebral equilibrado y para que los profesionales 
apoyemos nuestra labor de asesoramiento parental." LUCIA 
ZUMARRAGA, neuropsicéloga infantil, directora de NeuroPed 
"Imprescindible. Un libro que ayuda a entender a nuestros hijos y 
proporciona herramientas practicas para guiarnos en el gran reto de ser 
padres. Todo con una gran base cientifica pero explicado de forma 
amena y accesible." ISHTAR ESPEJO, directora de la Fundacion 
Aladina y madre de dos nifhos "Un libro claro, profundo y entranable que 
todos los adultos deberian leer." JAVIER ORTIGOSA PEROCHENA, 
psicoterapeuta y fundador del Instituto de Interaccién "100% 
recomendable. El mejor regalo que un padre puede hacer a sus hijos." 
ANA AZKOITIA, psicopedagoga, maestra y madre de dos ninNas 
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Reinventarse 
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El Dr. Mario Alonso Puig nos ofrece un mapa con el que conocernos 
mejor a nosotros mismos. Poco a poco ira desvelando el secreto de 
como las personas creamos los ojos a través de los cuales observamos 


y percibimos el mundo. 
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Libérate de los tontos del higo que te hacen perder 
el tiempo y encuentra a un hombre que te quiera 
y te trate como te mereces 
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Deja de elegir a hombres que no te convienen ¢ Tienes la sensaci6n de 
que eres un iman para hombres que no te valoran, no se comprometen 
0 no estan preparados para una relaci6n, pero no sabes cémo dejar de 


atraerlos? Este libro te brindara las herramientas para comprender qué 
errores has cometido. A través de veinticinco ejercicios disenados 
especialmente para la toma de conciencia, de relatos veridicos y de 
valiosas ensenanzas, impartidas con mucho humor, daras con las claves 
para elegir a un hombre que te brinde respeto, carifo y amor, sin tener 
que jugar o manipular, siendo cien por cien auténtica. Silvia Llop ha sido 
nombrada como "La Psicdloga del Amor" y es experta en ayudar a 
personas que se sienten preparadas para dar un giro a su vida amorosa, 
tomar las riendas de su vida y encontrar el amor. Su estilo irreverente, 
directo y divertido, hara que conectes con la narracion al instante. 
Porque te mereces encontrar a un hombre que te brinde su tiempo, su 
carino, su amor y esté orgulloso de tenerte a su lado, Mandalo ala 
mierda te ayudara a acertar y a encontrar esa pareja digna de ti. 
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Solo se vive una vez, pero una vez es 
suficiente si se hace bien 
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Este libro pretende hacerte pensar, de forma amena y Clara, para 
ordenar ideas, para priorizar, para ayudarte a tomar decisiones. Con un 
enfoque muy sencillo, cercano y practico, este libro te quiere hacer 


reflexionar sobre la importancia de vivir una vida con sentido. Valoramos 
a las personas por su manera de ser, por sus actitudes, no por sus 
conocimientos, sus titulos o su experiencia. Todas las personas 
fantasticas tienen una manera de ser fantastica, y todas las personas 
mediocres tienen una manera de ser mediocre. No nos aprecian por lo 
que tenemos, nos aprecian por cémo somos. Vivir la vida con sentido te 
ayudara a darte cuenta de que lo mas importante en la vida es que lo 
mas importante sea lo mas importante, de la necesidad de centrarnos en 
luchar y no en llorar, de hacer y no de quejarte, de como desarrollar la 
alegria y el entusiasmo, de recuperar valores como la amabilidad, el 
agradecimiento, la generosidad, la perseverancia o la integridad. En 
definitiva, un libro sobre valores, virtudes y actitudes para ir por la vida, 
porque ser grande es una manera de ser. 
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